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THE SECOND WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


By JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 


: REAT BRITAIN, driven to acknowledge the political 

@ independence of the United States, even in the hour of 

defeat cherished hopes of a reconciliation, if not a reunion, 

with a part of her old colonies. In the negotiations for 

peace her statesmen had naturally seen the sectional jeal- 

ousies of the American commissioners, and discerned in 

them the germs of discord which might mature to a dis- 

ruption of the new western empire—a disruption from 

which she hoped to profit. The British ministry observed 

the antagonism of the different sections of the new nation 

- to each other—an antagonism which had no place or 

Z reason under the colonial system, but was a consequence 

of their new condition. If all that was desired could not be wrested from 

Great Britain, each section was naturally tenacious of what it held to be 
vital to itself. 

It is interesting to note in this the dawn of the republic the slight 
dark spot on the horizon which developed into the dark cloud of civil war 
—the political struggle between the northeast and the southwest ; the one 
for a conservative limitation, the other for an unrestricted territorial expan- 
sion. In the negotiations themselves Adams alone represented an imme- 
diate vital sectional interest—that of New England in the fisheries. The 
communities from which Franklin and Jay came were not directly con- 
cerned except in the matter of the boundary and frontiers. Neither of 
these wise, patriotic men was governed by any narrow or selfish considera- 
tion. Henry Laurens, at the close, gave a discordant note in a demand 
for a clause prohibiting the carrying away of negroes by the British troops 
on their evacuation. The British commissioners were ready to grant the 

Note.—The original figurehead of the Constitution was a bust of Hercules. This was shot 
away during the war with Tripoli, and replaced by the billet-head shown in the engraving above. 


The latter was the one borne by the Constitution during the war of 1812, and is now supported on 
a post at the head of the dry-dock in the navy-yard at Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
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“liberty ” of the fisheries, but hesitated long -before they would concede 
the “ right ” on which Adams insisted. The third article of the “ provis- 
ional treaty’ secured to the United States this “right” of fishery, as also 
‘the liberty of the coasts of the English banks; the eighth established the 
Mississippi River to be forever open to the citizens of both countries. 

In the course of the negotiations England had resisted any intermed- 
dling of France. Lord Shelburne held it to be the true policy of Great 
Britain to settle her differences with her kinsmen without outside inter- 
ference. Pride dictated that such concessions as must be made should 
seem voluntary and not forced. The wisdom of this policy in the removal 
of any probable cause of friction in her relations with New England was 
later seen. But while Great Britain tardily and grudgingly acknowledged 
the political independence of her former colonies, her policy was set on 
maintaining her own commercial supremacy. The old restrictions on the 
trade of the American continental seaports with the British West India 
islands were maintained. Her statesmen little dreamed that there were 
no bounds to the horizon of American commerce, and that within a little 
more-than a year from the day when the treaty was signed an American 
ship Was to carry the flag of the Union to the China seas. The right of 
search for British seamen on board of American vessels is not mentioned 
in the articles of peace. 

The instant need of Great Britain was tranquillity at home and abroad, 
by which her finances might be reorganized and the future expansion of 
her trade determined. This great undertaking had fallen to Pitt. A 
commercial treaty with France and a convention with Spain settled all 
standing disputes concerning settlements on the coasts of America with 
that power; this, followed by treaties of alliance with the United Provinces 
and with Prussia, secured the peace of Europe, and left the western powers 
free to oppose the ambitious schemes of Russia with the aid or connivance 
of Austria, and establish firmly a balance of power for the mutual security 
of European states. There were elements in motion, however, the forces of 
which were but ill-gauged by the most far-seeing statesmen and philoso- 
phers—an internal convulsion which, in its upheaval, was to destroy the 
strata and change the face of modern society. The torch of liberty may 
be said to have been lighted in America. It was rekindled in France in 
1789. It became a burning brand when the dissolution of the monarchy 
was decreed by the national convention after a scene of carnage'in 1792. 
In the struggle of principles which followed, it was not possible for any of 
the great powers of the Old World either to maintain neutrality or to hold 
itself aloof. One after the other they were actively involved. The break- 
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ing out of the French revolution instantly divided England. Fox warmly 
espoused the cause of liberty; Burke denounced the summary reversal of 
the established orders of government and society. With these great lead- 
ers at variance, there was an irreconcilable schism in the Whig ranks. 
Pitt profited by their dissensions, but kept a discreet silence on the merits 
of the revolution—a cautious reserve in which he was imitated by his 
ministers. But when a powerful society 

sprang up, under the name of the “ Friends 

of the People ” (a significant adaptation of 

the name of the famous French organ 

L’Ami du FPeuple), which included men 

high in political and literary ranks as well 

as members of parliament, and which 

organized a movement for reform in repre- 

sentation; and when still another, the Lon- 

don Corresponding Society, composed 

chiefly of tradesmen, demanded universal 

suffrage and annual parliaments, Pitt 

showed his hand by a royal proclamation 

against the distribution of seditious writ- 

ings and illegal correspondence. In his 

defense of the proclamation he took occa- 

sion to denounce the “daring and sedi- 

tious principles which had been so insidi- 

ously propagated amongst the people 

under the plausible and delusive appella- 

tion of the rights of man.” 

The decree of the French government opening the navigation of the 
Scheldt, in contravention of former agreement, touched England at her 
most sensitive point; and although the French ambassadors sought to 
convince Pitt that, while the decree was irrevocable, it was not intended to 
apply to England, the act itself was sufficient. Warlike measures were 
adopted. The execution of Louis XVI. ended all hesitation, and the 
French ambassador was at once ordered to leave the British dominions. 
The French replied with a formal declaration of war. In the long con- 
tests of the eighteenth century, France had always the aid of Spain under 
the family compact of the house of Bourbon—an aid of incalculable value 
on the sea. Now she was to encounter single-handed the vastly superior 


1 Colonel William Stephens Smith, a native of New York city, married the only daughter of 
John Adams. He was aid-de-camp to Washington, and in 1813-15 was a member of Congress. 
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naval force of Great Britain. Yet the great discrepancy of force by no 
means secured England and her possessions from the depredations of an 
innumerable fleet of French privateers. 

In this condition of affairs the United States saw her opportunity. The 
adoption of the Constitution had consolidated the States intoa nation, and 
there was a universal desire to profit by the advantages which the change 
promised. The chain of causes which was to divert the carrying-trade 
into the hands of her young marine was complete. The vast naval supe- 
riority of Great Britain compelled France to resort to privateers. The 
success of the privateers determined the change of traffic to a neutral flag. 
The United States was the only maritime nation to which neutrality was 
possible. The change was immediate. From a total of twenty million 
dollars value in 1789, the exports from the United States to England and 
France had reached in 1800 the amount of seventy millions, of which 
nearly forty-seven millions were of articles of foreign product. American 
tonnage was already over nine hundred thousand tons, and second only to 
that of Gréat Britain; and of this nearly seven* hundred thousand tons 
were-engaged in the foreign or oceanic trade. In this department New 
York had already far outstripped all her American rivals, having one-sixth 
of the whole, and much more than Pennsylvania, which was second on the 
roll. ea 

Neither of the belligerent powers looked with complacency on this rapid 
development of the maritime resources of the United States. France 
chafed because of what she held to be American ingratitude in standing 
aloof from her in her struggle for freedom from monarchical rule; Great 
Britain, alarmed at the growth of a new naval power which threatened her 
supremacy, had the additional chagrin of seeing her late rebellious colo- 
nies taking profit from her own distresses, and assuming the carrying-trade 
of the world. Lord Nelson, the sailor hero of Great Britain, foresaw the 
maritime struggle. It is related of him that, after seeing the evolutions of 
an American squadron in the bay of Gibraltar during the Tripoli war, he 
said: “There was in those transatlantic ships a nucleus of trouble for the 
maritime power of Great Britain. We have nothing to fear from anything 
on this side-of the Atlantic; but the manner in which those ships are 
handled makes me think that there’ may be a time when we shall have 
trouble from the other.” 

While the United States was profiting by her mercantile advantages 
as a neutral in a material sense, she was forced to submit to many morti. 
fications to her national pride. Chief among these was that caused by 
the constant impressment of sailors from on board her ships by British 
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commanders. When Great Britain entered upon the struggle with 
. France in 1793, she had one hundred and twenty ships of the line and 
more than one hundred frigates, When Napoleon controlled the powers 
of the continent, the war assumed colossal dimensions, and the naval 
armaments of Great Britain increased until it is estimated that her navy 
reached one thousand vessels. To maintain the crews of her squadrons 
she had never hesi- 
tated to resort to 
the press-gang; and 
desertions were, of 
course, constant and 
_ inevitable. During 
the American war 
British admirals on 
the Atlantic stations 
found it difficult to 
maintain force suf- 
ficient to handle 
their ships, and were 
compelled to per- 
sonal sacrifice to 
obtain men. Then 
their only competition was from the American privateersmen with their 
hazardous and perilous service; but now the prosperous American mer- 
chantmen outbid them with higher pay and a more generous treatment. 
The British admiral has never owned to a higher law than that “might 
makes right.” Necessity no less than convenience led him to execute 
the law as he chose to understand it, and the “right of search” was 
sedulously practiced. This was, of course, in gross violation of Ameri- 
can sovereignty. The offense was aggravated when, as often happened, 
an American-born seaman was taken from under his own flag on the 
assertion of a British lieutenant that he had served under the king. 
Further, Great Britain claimed that no subject of hers could shift his 
allegiance, or take military or naval service with any other power. The 
British government, moreover, asserted as the rule of search, that the 
burden of proof that he was not a British subject or a British deserter lay 
upon the sailor claimed by the boarding officer. Yet the government of 
the United States submitted to the practice, and confined its complaints 
to cases of gross injustice. 

The United States asked only to be let alone. Jefferson, who had no 


THE CONSTITUTION. 
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desire for war, formulated this request, but neither of the belligerents was 
inclined to this rose-colored view. France wanted our assistance, and, 
failing to coax, Napoleon sought to drive us to granting it. England 
cared nothing for our alliance, but was jealous of our prosperity, and 
wanted our able seamen. France began her depredations on our com- 
merce in 17g9 and 1800. England continued her aggressions with occa- 
sional intermissions. Jefferson, in his message of 1804, had hopes of more 
amicable relations; but his message of December, 1805, made sad mention 
of his disappointments: “ Our coasts have been infested and our harbors 
watched by private armed vessels, some of them without commissions, 
others with those of legal form but committing piratical acts far beyond 
the authority of their commissions. They have captured in the very 
entrance of our harbors, as well as on the high seas, not only the vessels 
of our friends coming to trade with us, but our own also. They have 
carried others off under pretense of legal adjudication ; but not daring to 
approach a court of justice they have plundered and sunk theirs by the 
way, or in obscure places where no evidence could arise against them; 
maltreated the crews, and abandoned them in boats in the open sea, or on 
desert shores, without food or covering.” In January, 1806, he sent in a 
further message, accompanied by “the memorials of several bodies of 
merchants in the United States.” In accordance with his desire, congress 
passed a non-importation act, to apply to certain articles of British manu- 
facture, whether imported directly from Great Britain or from other places. 

On April 25, 1806, less than a month from the passage of the act, a 
bolder and more direct outrage was committed in New York waters. The 
British frigate Leander, commanded by Captain Whitby, cruising off the 
mouth of the harbor near Sandy Hook, fired into the American sloop 
Richard, a coasting vessel, and killed one of her crew. The body was 
brought up to the city of New York and buried at public expense. The 
citizens, excited by this uncalled-for insult, demanded reparation. The 
Leander was ordered from our waters, and her captain threatened with 
arrest should he presume to land on our shores. So also was the British 
sloop-of-war Driver. But so little was Jefferson’s proclamation regarded, 
that the Jatter vessel, which carried but eighteen guns, returned the next 
year to Charleston harbor,’ defied the civil authorities, and denounced 


1 Charleston harbor seems to have been denominated ‘‘ Rebellion Roads” by the English. 
In answer to the proclamation, when it was served upon him, the captain wrote a letter, which he 
dated at ‘‘ Rebellion Roads, Charleston.” Among other things he said that ‘‘ the proclamation of 
the President would have disgraced even the sanguinary Robespierre, or the most miserable petty 
state in Barbary.” 
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the President in an insolent letter. in which her captain demanded water, 

which was ignominiously supplied. Captain Whitby was called home to 

England, tried by court martial, and acquitted without even a reprimand. 
The hollow peace of Amiens of 1802 was of short duration, Within a 

few months of its signature the British ambassador left Paris, and orders 

were at once issued by the English cabinet for the seizure of the ships 

of France and of her allies in British ports. The continental struggle 

assumed vast proportions, and in the duel between France and England 

the rights of neutrals were 

wholly disregarded. Great 

Britain again asserted the rule 

which she had attempted to 

establish in 1756, which for- 

bade neutral nations to trade 

with the colonies of a belliger- 

ent power from which they 

were excluded in time of peace. 

In this Great Britain asserted 

herself to be the arbiter of 

international maritime law. 

On May 17, 1806, the ministry 

issued the first of the famous 

orders in council. This de- 

clared the French coast to be 

in a state of blockade. Ameri- 

can vessels were admitted to 

carry cargoes to certain ports 

only, these cargoes to be only 

of the growth of the United 

States or of British manufac- 

ture. Napoleon, whose career of conquest was at its height after the bat- 

tle of Jena, on November 28, 1806, issued from Berlin, the conquered capital 

of Prussia, the no less famous “ Berlin decree,” which declared the British 

isles in a state of blockade, and forbade all trade with the continental 

ports. Both of these documents. were to all intents “ paper blockades,” 

and by all just conception of international law inoperative as far as 

neutrals were concerned. They interfered with, but did not wholly check, 

American vessels from sailing with cargoes both from French and English 

ports, though the ocean voyage through the British squadrons was 

hazardous, Gradually American trade was being narrowed to their own 
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coasting business. Nor was this, as has been stated, unrestrained. British 
ships prowled on our coasts and overhauled the peaceful merchantmen of 
the United States in quest of seamen. The United States bill for 
damages increased rapidly, but the day of demand was as yet postponed 
to a more convenient season. The United States hesitating or failing to 
resist Napoleon’s Berlin decree, a further and more restrictive order in 
council was issued by Great Britain, January 7, 1807, forbidding trade 
between any two French ports, or ports of allies to France, which struck 
directly at the American carrying-trade. On November 10, 1807, a further 
order in council was issued, the avowed purpose of which was to compel 
all nations to give up their maritime trade, or accept it through British 
or through vessels under British license. 

In the interval between these orders British insolence went a step 
further. On June 22, 1807, the English man-of-war Leopard overhauled 
the American frigate Chesapeake, Captain James Barron commanding, 
while cruising off Hampton Roads. An officer of the Leopard was 
received on board the Chesapeake, who delivered an order from Vice- 
Admiral Berkeley, on the Halifax station, to ‘search for deserters.” 
Captain Barron declining to allow such a procedure, the Leopard opened 
upon the Chesapeake an entire broadside, killing three and wounding 
eighteen men. Captain Barron, totally unprepared, was only able to fire 
a single gun in reply. The captain of the Leopard refused to accept a 
surrender of the Chesapeake, but sent on board an officer, who had the 
crew mustered and took away four men whom he claimed as deserters. 
Three of these men were native-born American citizens. The fourth 
had run away from a sloop-of-war, and was forthwith hanged at Halifax. 
The people throughout the United States were greatly enraged by 
this high-handed act. Jefferson said he had not “seen the country in 
such a state of exasperation since the battle of Lexington.” Captain 
Barron was tried by court martial, convicted of neglect of duty in not 
having his ship prepared for action, and deprived of rank and pay for 
five years. 

The British followed up the January order in council by the bombard- 
ment and destruction of Copenhagen and the seizure of the Danish fleet 
on July 26, without even the formality of a declaration of war. This lawless 
act aroused the indignation of Russia, and perhaps more than any other 
event engaged the sympathy of the lesser powers for the United States as 
the only nation which promised relief in the future from the maritime 
despotism of the mistress of the seas.. 

Reparation for the Chesapeake outrage was at once demanded, and 
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became the subject of dilatory negotiation. This question, and infor- 
mation from Mr. John Armstrong, the American minister at Paris, of the 
strict interpretation of the French and British decrees, caused President 
Jefferson to call congress together on October 26. Although the order in 
council of January had proclaimed a general British blockade of conti- 
nental ports, and forbade trade in neutral vessels unless they first went into 
British ports and paid duty on their cargoes, Jefferson awaited their answer 
to the demand in the matter of the Chesapeake outrage before asking any 
special legislation. In the second week of December, the answer of the 
British government arriving, with information that a special envoy would 
be sent over, Jefferson sent in a message with documents, showing, as 
he stated, “ the great and increasing dangers with which our vessels, our 
seamen, and merchandise are threatened on the high seas and elsewhere 
from the belligerent powers of Europe; and it being of great importance 
to keep in safety these essential resources, I deem it my duty to recommend 
the subject to the consideration of congress, who will doubtless perceive 
all the advantages which may be expected from an inhibition of the 
departure of our vessels from the ports of the United States.” 

In response to this direct advice an embargo act was immediately 
passed by the senate and, with but little delay, by the house (December 
22, 1807)—in both by large majorities... This measure is now confessed by 
men of all parties to have been inoperative where it was intended to act 
upon foreign nations, and suicidal to American commerce. Mr. Armstrong 
wrote from Paris that it was “not felt,” and “in England it is forgotten.” 
In the United States its ruinous effect was instant. Forbidding the export 
of American products, not only in our own but also in foreign bottoms, it 
annihilated American commerce and set adrift the large number of able 
seamen who were needed for our own protection. Beyond this, it enhanced 
tlfe cost of living by cutting off the supply of fish, which entered largely 
into the food consumption of our seaboard population. It interfered 
directly with the business of five millions of people. American ships 
abroad remained there to escape the embargo. Some entered into a con- 
traband trade with France, carrying over British goods under false papers; 
but such subterfuge did not long escape the vigilance of Napoleon, who in 
the spring of 1808 issued the Bayonne decree authorizing the seizure and 
confiscation of all American vessels. It mattered not, he said, whether the 
ships were English or American: if English, they were those of an enemy; 
if American, they had no business, under the embargo act, out of Ameri- 
can waters. This was a step in advance of the decree he issued from 
Milan on December 17, 1807, which had forbidden trading with Great 
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Britain by any nation, and declared all vessels thus engaged and all sub- 
mitting to search by a British man-of-war to be lawful prizes. 

The effect of the legislative blunder of the embargo act was soon 
apparent. It divided the United States into two hostile camps, and com- 
merce came to a standstill. From one hundred and eight million dollars 
value in 1807, the exports ef the United States fell to twenty-two millions 
in 1808—a single year. Those of New York fell to less than six millions. 

The suffering caused by such a 
shrinkage could not be other than 
intense. In the commercial cities the 
strain was terrible. Three months 
of the embargo had brought num- 
bers of the merchants and domes- 
tic traders to bankruptcy, and more 
than five hundred vessels lay idle at 
the docks of New York alone. Of 
the triumvirate who ruled the Re- 
publican party and controlled the 
legislation of the United States at 
that period, President Jefferson, 
James Madison, and Albert Galla- 
tin, the latter (then secretary of the 
treasury) alone from the beginning 
opposed a permanent embargo. 
Jefferson, inclined to peaceful 
measures, justified the act as tend- 
ing to save our ships and seamen 
from capture by keeping them at 
home. Madison, holding colonial traditions, had faith in the force of a noh- 
importation act, prohibiting the introduction of the produce of any nation 
whose acts were unfriendly while yet at peace with ourselves. Gallatin 
held a permanent embargo to be a useless interference with the rights of 
individuals, and at best a poor response to that “war in disguise,” as he 
termed it, which Great Britain was unremittingly waging. Gallatin was 
the first to decide for war as the only remedy for American grievances, the 
only restorative for American honor. 

Madison’s policy, to exclude all British and French ships from Ameri- 
can ports and to prohibit all importation except in American bottoms, was 
not acceptable to congress, and in the spring of 1810 an act was passed 
excluding only the men-of-war of both nations, but suspending the non- 
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importation act temporarily, or for three months. Power was given to the 
President to reéstablish it against either nation which maintained while 
the other withdrew its obnoxious decrees. The same month Napoleon 
ordered the confiscation of all American ships either detained in France 
or in the southern ports of the Atlantic and Mediterranean under his con- 
trol, which entailed a loss to American merchants in ships and cargoes 
estimated at forty millions of dollars. In December, 1810, the American 
ship General Eaton, of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, from London and the 
Downs for South Carolina, was taken by two French privateers and carried 
into Calais. Diplomacy grew much confused in the passage and repeal of 
the decrees and counter-decrees abroad, non-importation and non-inter- 
course acts at home, until war alone sufficed to cut the Gordian knot. The 
non-intercourse act with England, passed by congress in the spring of 1811, 
was the last act of the diplomatic skirmish, and pointed directly to war. 

Immediately after congress rose in May, another unpremeditated col- 
lision between an American and an English man-of-war raised the public 
temper to “fighting pitch.” Since the affair of the Chesapeake the offi- 
cers of the young navy of the United States had kept ceaseless watch for 
an opportunity to wipe out the disgrace to the service and the flag. All 
of our vessels were held at home, even those in the Mediterranean being 
recalled. The country had now in active service twelve vessels: viz., 
three forty-fours, the Constitution, the President, and the United States; 
the Essex of thirty-two, and the John Adams of twenty-eight guns; the 
Wasp and the Hornet, of eighteen; the Argus and the Siren, of sixteen ; 
the Nautilus, the Enterprise, and the Vixen, of twelve guns. Since the 
reduction of the naval force in 1801, not a single frigate had been added 
to the navy; the ships of the line authorized in 1799 having been entirely 
abandoned. Jefferson’s flotilla of gunboats, never of any use, were not 
called into service and may be disregarded. Their only possible use 
might have been to prevent blockades, but even this was not resorted to. 
The English increased their force of cruisers on the American coast, but 
kept at a respectful distance from the land, no longer impressing men or 
detaining ships. The British government did not desire open war, and 
collisions were avoided ; their purpose of intercepting American commerce 
being served by a constant patrol of the seas from Halifax to the Ber- 
mudas, the line of travel of every trader which crossed the Atlantic. 

In the spring of 1811, Commodore John Rodgers, the senior officer of 
the navy afloat, whose pennant was then flying from the President, Cap- 
tain Charles Ludlow, which lay at anchor in Annapolis bay, was informed 
that a man had been impressed from an American brig close to Sandy 
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Hook, by an English frigate supposed to be the Guerriére, of thirty-eight 
guns, Captain James R. Dacres. The commodore at once went on board 
his own vessel, and passed the capes soon after May 1, to inquire into this 
now unusual procedure. On the 10th a man-of-war was sighted about six 
leagues from land, to the southward of New York. On nearing each 
other, shots were exchanged; a broadside followed from the stranger, 
which did little damage, and was answered by a broadside from the Presi- 
dent with fatal results. Satisfied with disabling his enemy, Commodore 
Rodgers did not push his conquest. The next morning the vessel was 
found to be his Britannic majesty’s ship Little Belt, of eighteen guns. 
There was, as usual when the British were 
the sufferers, a dispute as to the aggressor 
in firing the first shot. A formal court of 
inquiry justified Commodore Rodgers in 
his course. 

Before the close of the year 1811 the 
demand for vigorous measures grew into 
a clamor for war with England. The 
young spirits in congress, Henry Clay 
and John C. Calhoun, were eager and im- 
patient. Clay represented the assertive, 
independent, aggressive element. The 
control of the Mississippi from its source 
to its mouth did not satisfy their am- 
bitious ideas; nothing less than the inva- 
sion and conquest of Canada was in their 
minds, and this they supposed they 
could achieve by their own militia. 

‘ The delay of Great Britain in the sur- 
render of the western ports, and her constant intrigues with the Indian 
tribes on the frontier, and covert support of their schemes, were a natural 
and constant source of irritation. Their military ardor and confidence had 
been heightened by the signal defeat of the Wabash tribe at Tippecanoe on 
November 7, 1811, by General William Henry Harrison, with a party of 
regulars and Kentucky militia. Thus, while the seaboard communities 
dreaded an open war with England, the whole interior population were 
eager, even anxious, for a struggle which they believed would end in the 
final establishment of the rule of the United States over the entire terri- 
tory of North America. The germ of the conflict of opinion between the 
New England states, nearly all maritime, and the west, whose only mari- 
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time interest was for the freedom of the !akes, which came to the surface 
in this session of congress, grew with formidable rapidity, and later nearly 
rent the Union in twain. 

President Madison, in his message of November 5, 1811, announced 
his reasons for calling congress together (by proclamation of July 24, 1811) 
before the usual date of assemblage to be “the posture of foreign affairs,” 
and ‘‘the probability of further developments of the policy of the belliger- 

_ent powers towards this country which might the more unite the national 
councils in the measures to be pursued.” The hope entertained at the 
close of the last session, that the extinc- 
tion of the French decrees as far as they 
violated our neutral commerce would 
have induced the government of Great 
Britain to repeal its orders in council—a 
step which would have freed our com- 
merce from destruction—was not only 
disappointed, but at a moment when 
least expected “the orders were put 
into more rigorous execution.” Great 
Britain insisted on the admission of the 
products and manufactures of Great — 

Britain, when owned by neutrals, into 

markets shut against them by her ene- 

my; and the United States was given to 

understand that in the meantime “ a con- 

tinuance of their non-importation act 

would lead to measures of retaliation.” The President called attention 
to recent wrongs, and to the “scenes derogatory to the dearest of our 
national rights, and vexatious to the regular course of our trade,” which 
had been again witnessed on our coasts and at the mouth of our harbors, 
and particularly to the encounter of Commodore Rodgers. 

The President also complained of the “rigorous and unexpected re- 
strictions of France upon the trade of the United States.” He announced 
that the works of defense on the more important parts of our maritime 
frontier had been prosecuted nearly to completion; that a portion of the 
gunboats had been ordered into use; that the ships of war before in com- 
mission, with the addition of a frigate, had been employed as a cruising 
guard on the coast ; and that a force consisting of regulars and militia em- 
bodied in the Indiana territory had marched to our northwestern frontier. 
He called for adequate provision to fill up the ranks, extend the term 
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of enlistment of the regular troops, for an auxiliary force for a more lim- 
ited term, for the acceptance of a volunteer corps, and for the prosecution 
of the manufacture of cannon and small-arms. The receipts into the 
treasury to September 3 exceeded thirteen and one-half million dollars— 
enough to defray expenses, pay interest on the debt, and reimburse five 
millions of the principal. On November 4 Madison communicated copies 
of the correspondence in reference to the attack on the Chesapeake, which 
had dragged since 1807. Lord Erskine’s agreement to settle the affair in 
1810 had been repudiated by his 
chief, Mr. George Canning, the 
English secretary for foreign af- 
fairs; and Francis James Jack- 
son, who had been sent out to 
take his place, had been rejected 
as a persona non grata by Madi- 
son. The act of the Leopard 
was now disavowed by the Brit- 
‘ish government.! 

On December 3, the commit- 
tee on foreign relations reporting 
to the house of representatives 
that there were but three alter- 
natives left to the United States 
by the belligerents—viz., “‘ em- 
bargo, submission, or war ”—it 
was resolved, by a vote of one 
hundred and twenty-eight to six- 
ty-two, “that the United States 
cannot, without a sacrifice of 

their rights, honor, and independence, submit to the late edicts of Great 
Britain and France.”’ On the 2d, the senate resolved “to interdict com- 
mercial intercourse between the United States and Great Britain and 
France and their dependencies,” which carried letters of marque and 
reprisal. The affirmative vote, in which the senators from New York 
joined, was twenty-one to twelve. The same bill was passed in the house 
by a vote of seventy-four to thirty-three, Nicholas, Calhoun, and Clay 


* The President also communicated a memorial of Gouverneur Morris and other commis- 
sioners on the opening of canal navigation between the great lakes and the Hudson river, a 
project of which he expressed approval because ‘‘some of the advantages have an intimate 
connection with arrangements and exertions for the general security.” 
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‘voting against the letters of marque. In the course of the debate Giles 
charged that Jefferson had intended and Madison did intend to allow the 
English to take New Orleans, and trusted to the west to defend it. 

The country now began to pronounce itself. North Carolina was the 
first to speak. On December 31, 1811, the general assembly passed reso- 
lutions approving the sentiment contained in the message of the Presi- 
dent, and unanimously pledging codperation in the effectual enforcement 
of such “measures as may be devised and calculated to protect the 
interests and secure the union, liberty, and independence of the United 
States.” The general assembly of Virginia adopted resolutions on Jan- 
-uary 25, which referred only to the wrongs committed by Great Britain 
under the orders in council. They declared “that however we value the 
blessings of peace, and however we deprecate the evils of war, the period 
has now arrived when peace as we now have it is disgraceful, and war is 
honorable.” 

The months of January and February, 1812, passed by, and Madison 
was still in doubt, hesitating as to the course to pursue. He gradually 
yielded to the pressure of the war party, and, fortified by the declaration 
of his own state, on April 1 he sent to congress a brief message recom- 
mending the immediate passage of an act to impose “a general embargo 
on all vessels now in port or hereafter for the period of sixty days.” The 
measure, passed in secret session, was soon known, and many vessels got 
to sea before it -was officially promulgated. It was intended asa note of 
preparation for war, was so acknowledged to be, and was so understood. 
The period was extended to ninety days. The first congressional district 
of Pennsylvania adopted resolutions in May, “ approbating the measures 
of the government in the preparation for war.” The citizens of Arundel 
county, Maryland, on June 9, 1812, adopted resolutions recommending 
“the adoption of such measures as may place our country in a state of 
maritime defense and procure a redress of wrongs from the belligerent 
nations.” 

There was a different feeling in New York and the New England states. 
On June 9 Mr. Abraham Smith of New York presented a petition of the 
most important merchants of the city, praying for a “ continuation of the 
embargo and non-importation acts as a substitute for war with Great 
Britain.” On June 12 a memorial was presented, together with a resolu- 
tion of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, which also deprecated war, 
reading as follows: ‘ Resolved, As the opinion of this house, that an 
offensive war against Great Britain under the present circumstances of this 
country would be in the highest degree impolitic, unnecessary and ruin- 
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ous; that the great body of the people of this commonwealth are decidedly 
opposed to this measure, which they do not believe to be demanded by the 
honor or interests of our nation.” 

The feeling in the New England states generally was opposed to a 
declaration of open war, and certainly the administration of Mr. Madison 
took no pains to change its current. A memorial of five hundred and 
thirty-five merchants of Boston, praying for the repeal or such modifica- 
tion of the non-importation act as would enable “them to receive their 
property now in Great Britain or her dependencies,” was rejected by the 
senate by a vote of thirteen to six, the legislation asked being judged 
inexpedient. Rhode Island was more plain-spoken, and on June g in- 
structed her senators “to oppose all measures which may be brought 
forward to involve the country in war.” 

It would be difficult at this distance of time to understand this indif- 
ference of the maritime section of the country to measures in defense 
of their own dearest rights, did we not take into account the violence of 
political feeling at this period. The overthrow of the great federalist 
party—the party of Washington, and Adams, and Hamilton—still rankled 
in the minds of their followers. This resentment was aggravated by 
the radical political opinions held by the converts to the new doctrines 
of equality formulated in France in the declarations of the rights of man 
in 1789. These were heartily espoused by Jefferson, and detested by the 
conservative admirers of the British constitution, the main features of 
which Hamilton had grafted on our own. These interesting and immortal 
instruments, though they were consistent, were not by any means similar 
either in purpose or structure. 

While the two extremities of the Union were thus ranging themselves 
under the banners of peace and of war, the great controlling middle state 
communities of New York and Pennsylvania were as yet hesitating, watch- 
ful, and expectant. New York was divided insentiment. Nowhere were 
the political lines as strictly drawn as in New York city. The divisions 
were not recent. The adoption of the Constitution had only been 
carried by the persistence of Jay, the magnetism of Hamilton, and the 
personal appeals of Washington himself. The ranks of the Federalists 
had been since recruited from those who opposed the Constitution, and 
for the logical reason that they represented the established order. The 
landed proprietors were almost to a man Federalists until the house of 
Livingston, for some personal affront, went over with its host of followers 
to the Republicans. Able as Hamilton was as a leader, he found in 
Governor George Clinton, Washington’s mainstay in council as in war, an 
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opponent of towering strength, tenacious and independent, as was natural 
to the Scotch-Irish stock from which he sprung. The autonomy of the 
State he had failed to secure in the popular yearning for a nation; its 
independence he held fast to. The marriage of his daughter with Genét, 
the French minister, had brought to his banner the entire French party. 
He had no love for New England, because of her encroachments on what 
was claimed New York territory in the Hampshire grants—a bone of 
contention which was a legacy of the colonial period. To him must be 
ascribed the defeat of the British plan to separate New England from the 
rest of the Union by the establishment of a line of military posts along 
the Hudson and the waters of Lakes George and Champlain. While the 
first notes of preparation for impending war were sounding, George 
Clinton, who had been Vice-President of the United States in Jefferson’s 
last term and the first of Madison, died, while yet in office, at his house 
in Washington, on April 20, 1812. His death was reported to the senate 
by its president, Mr. William Harris Crawford, and to the house by his 
old companion in arms, Colonel Benjamin Tallmadge, the famous com- 
mander of the Continental Light Dragoons, and now a representative 
from Connecticut. His remains were honored in New York by what is 
described as a “splendid solemnity:” a funeral procession, military and 
civil, was formed at the City Hall and in the park, and marched to the 
new Presbyterian church in Wall street, where an cration was delivered 
by Gouverneur Morris. Salutes were fired from Fort Columbus and the 
Battery. 

Madison's war message of June I was at the same time an insult and a 
defiance to the New England Federalists. Among the causes for an appeal 
to arms he included the charge of “a codperation between the Eastern 
Tenth and the British cabinet.” He intimated that an agent. had been 
sent by the British government to Massachusetts to intrigue “ with the 
disaffected for the purpose of bringing about resistance to the laws, and 
eventually, in concert with a British force, of destroying the Union- and 
adding the Eastern states to her Canada provinces.” The Federal party 
had complete control in the five states of New England. New York and 
New Jersey were rapidly drifting in the same direction. Under the sharp 
stimulus of Clay’s oratory, the war measures were hurried through congress, 
and on June 19 Madison issued his formal proclamation of war against 
Great Britain. 

It has been stated already that the young leaders of the war party in 
congress looked to successes on land and territorial conquest, and had an 
indifference to the field which the ocean afforded. And yet the triumphs 
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of our young fleet in the Revolution, the alarm which John Paul Jones 
excited in English homes, and, later, the brilliant achievements in the 
Mediterranean, the heroes of which were still in the prime of their service, 
might have inspired better counsel. Madison’s cabinet were said to have 
without exception opposed the increase and use of our navy; indeed, 
somewhat after Jefferson’s idea in imposing the embargo—to save our 
vessels by laying them up. The advice of Captains Charles Stewart and 
William Bainbridge, who happened to be in Washington at the time of the 
declaration of war, determined Madison to bring the navy into active ser- 
vice. One of the chief causes of the war being the impressment of our sea- 
men, it seems to-day surprising that their ardor in defense of ‘‘ Free Trade 
and Sailors’ Rights ’—the cry under which our greatest triumphs were won 
—should have been either passed by or deprecated." 

The President’s proclamation reached Commodore Rodgers at New 
York on the 20th. With it came orders to sail on a cruise against the 
enemy. His squadron consisted of his own ship, the President, forty-four ; 
the United States, forty-four, Captain Stephen Decatur; the Congress, 
thirty-eight, Captain Joseph Smith; the Hornet, eighteen, Captain James 
Lawrence; and the Argus, sixteen, Captain Arthur Sinclair—in all five 
ships, carrying one hundred and sixty guns. ‘The British force cruising off 
the coast consisted of eight men-of-war, carrying three hundred and twelve 
guns, with a number of corvettes and sloops—quite enough to watch Amer- 
ican movements and make any concert action or descent either on the 
Canadian coast or the West India islands hazardous if not impracticable. 
The United States could ill afford to try the issue of a single naval action 
with a superior force. Rodgers was aware that the homeward-bound plate 
fleet had sailed from Jamaica on May 20, under convoy of two small ves- 
sels carrying together forty-four guns, which he might strike in the Gulf 
Stream. 

Within an hour from the time that he received his instructions, Com- 
modore Rodgers, who was in entire readiness, put to sea. He passed 
Sandy Hook with his squadron on the afternoon of June 21, and ran 


? The beautiful American ship of war Alliance, which had been pronounced a perfect frigate by 
the high authority of the French construction and naval men, was the last of the Revolutionary 
navy, and was sold in 1785. In 1794, in consequence of the Algerine spoliations, congress ordered 
four frigates of forty-four and two of thirty-six guns. Two of the first and one of the second class 
were built. In 1798, the United States had but three frigates, the Constitution, the United States, 
and the Constellation. After the affair of the Chesapeake in 1807, President Jefferson, with an 
apparent distrust of our ships, asked congress for no more, but recommended the building of addi- 
tional gunboats, which carried the number up to two hundred and fifty-seven. It was not till 
1808 and 1809 that a number of new frigates were ordered and soon after completed. 
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southeast. An American sail, spoken that night, reported having seen the 
Jamaica ships. The squadron crowded sail. Early in the morning of the 
23d an enemy’s frigate was descried, and a general chase was made. The 
President, a fast ship, soon distanced the rest of the squadron. The wind 
failing, Rodgers, despairing of overhauling the frigate, opened with his 
chase guns. He discharged the forecastle gun himself. This was the first 
shot fired in the war. The fourth fire exploded one of the battery guns, 
killing and wounding sixteen men, and throwing into the air the forecastle 
deck, on which Rodgers was standing. One of the commodore’s legs was 
broken in his fall. The British commander lightened his ship by throwing 
overboard his boats and his water-tanks, and got away. It proved later to 
have been the frigate Belvidera, thirty-six, Captain Byron. On July 1 the 
squadron struck the wake of the Jamaica vessels, which they recognized 
by the tropical débris (fruit, etc.) which floated on the sea, to the eastward 
of the Banks of Newfoundland. On July 9 an English letter of marque 
was taken by the Hornet, Captain Lawrence, and it was learned that the 
Jamaica fleet, eighty-five sail, was seen the night before, under convoy of 
a frigate, a sloop of war, anda brig. The chase was abandoned on the 
13th, within a day’s sail of the chops of the Channel, and Rodgers 
returned to Boston by way of the Western Islands and the Grand Banks. 
The result was meagre—seven merchantmen taken and one American 
recaptured. The cruise lasted seventy days. 

The report of the Belvidera caused Captain Sir Philip Bowes Vere 
Broke, of the Shannon, senior officer of the British squadron, to concen- 
trate it at once, in the hope of intercepting Rodgers’s return. It hovered 
off New York early in July, and made several captures—among others of 
the Nautilus, fourteen, which left the harbor soon after Rodgers, in the 
hope of taking some English Indiaman, fell in with the British squadron 
the next day, and, unable to get away, struck to the Shannon. This was 
the first war vessel taken on either side in this contest. The Nautilus had 
made a proud record in the Tripoli war. 

When the war opened, the Essex, thirty-eight, was in New York har- 
bor undergoing repair. She was ordered to sea with an armament of 
carronades only, in spite of the protests of Captain David Porter, her 
commander, and put out of harbor on July 3. On her foretopgallantmast 
she carried a white flag lettered in blue, ‘‘ Free Trade and Sailors’ Rights.” 
On the rith she fell in with the Minerva, thirty-two, convoying seven 
troop-transports, each with about two hundred men on board. On the way 
from Barbadoes to Quebec, Porter cut out one of the transports, took out 
her men, and stood back for a fight. The Minerva declined an action. 
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Porter’s men were thoroughly trained as boarders, but the short range of 
his guns did not permit of his cutting out the Minerva. One of the young- 
est of the midshipmen on the Essex on this cruise was David Glasgow 
Farragut, whose fame-to-day almost rivals that of England’s great admiral. 
On August 13 the Essex overtook and captured the British sloop of war 
Alert, which she disarmed and sent in as a cartel to St. John’s, The Essex 
returned to New York on September 7, having made ten prizes containing 
four hundred and twenty-three men. 

In this month of July, also, the Constitution, forty-four, Captain Isaac 
Hull, returned from a run to Europe, and sailed into the Chesapeake, 
where a new crew was shipped, many of whom had never been on board a 
vessel of war before. On the 11th she left Annapolis and stood to the 
northward. On the 17th she fell in with the Guerriére, Captain Dacres, 
which had joined Broke’s squadron. The Nautilus had been taken by 
them the day before, and was now manned by.a British crew and flying 
British colors. Only by the exercise of the greatest ingenuity, by coolness 
and precision, and the steadiness which Hull had already obtained from 
his fresh-men, was the noble frigate enabled to extricate herself from the 
formidable net into which she had fallen. The three days’ chase and the 
escape are historic in the American navy. Hull had fairly outmanceuvred 
Broke and Byron. Soon after the chase the British squadron separated, 
and Hull went into Boston on July 26. On August 2 the Constitution 
sailed in an easterly course,-but met no enemy. Cruising along the coast 
of Nova Scotia from the Bay of Fundy to Newfoundland, she took her 
station off Cape Race. Here she captured two British brigs and recap- 
tured an American one, but a British sloop of war escaped. 

On the roth, cruising south, Captain Hull heard from a Salem priva- 
teer of a British frigate still further to the southward. Standing in that 
direction, he found the stranger to be the frigate Guerriére, Captain Dacres, 
this time alone. The Englishman hauled up his courses and took in part 
of his sail, and made ready to engage. Hull made his own preparations 
with the greatest deliberation, cleared for action, and beat to quarters. At 
five o'clock in the afternoon the Guerriére hoisted three English ensigns 
and opened fire. The Constitution set her colors one at each masthead 
and one at the mizzen-peak. Hull answered the English fire with a few 
guns as they bore. The Englishman showing a disposition for a hand-to- 
hand fight, yard-arm and yard-arm, the Constitution drew closer, and ina 
few minutes, as the ships were side to side, the Guerriére’s mizzen-mast 
came down, shot away. As the vessels touched, both crews prepared to 
board; but the fire was so hot, and the sea so heavy, that neither party 
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succeeded. Asthe Constitution shot ahead the Guerriére’s foremast fell, 
and, carrying with it her mainmast, the proud ship lay a helpless wreck. 
As the Constitution returned to deliver a raking fire, the enemy’s colors 
were lowered. The next morning, the Guerriére having four feet of water 
in her hold, Hull sent on board and took off the prisoners. The wreck 
was set on fire and soon blew up. Hull, encumbered with his prisoners, 
returned to Boston, where he arrived on the 30th. He brought in two 
hundred and sixty-seven prisoners, among whom were ten Americans who 
had refused to fight their countrymen. Hull himself brought the intelli- 
gence of his victory. He announced it to the secretary of war by dispatch 
from “ United States frigate Constitution, off Boston Light.” When the 
frigate arrived in the harbor she was met by a flotilla of gayly decorated 
boats, and Hull was greeted on his landing by an immense assemblage and 
welcomed to a splendid entertainment by the principal citizens of both 
parties. 

From Boston Hull made a progress almost triumphal. He reached 
New York city early in September, where he was received with equal 
enthusiasm. Dacres’s desire to meet an American frigate was already 
known in New York. A subscription was raised and swords purchased by 
the citizens of New York and presented to Hull and his officers, Hull 
was voted the freedom of the city by the common council on the 7th, and 
on the 14th he was requested to sit for his portrait to be placed in the 
picture-gallery of the City Hall known as the governors’ room, where the 
portraits of the several governors of the state are preserved, as also those 
of Washington and other distinguished persons. From New York Cap- 
tain Hull proceeded to Philadelphia, where the citizens in general meeting 
voted to him “a piece of plate of the most elegant workmanship, with 
appropriate emblems, devices, and inscriptions,” and a like piece of plate 
to Lieutenant Charles Morris, in the name of the citizens of Philadelphia. 





AN UNKNOWN EXILE: WAS HE CHARLES X? 
By HENRY C. MAINE 


In the year 1808, a French gentleman came into the wilds of the south- 
ern part of Madison county, New York, and erected a chateau upon the 
wooded summit of the highest hill in Georgetown. In lowering weather 
this hill is among the clouds. He had purchased of- Daniel Ludlow, in 
the city of New York, two thousand seven hundred acres of land, paying 
for it the handsome sum of nine thousand eight hundred and sixty-two 
dollars and twenty-five cents. The deeds conveying the property to Louis 
Anathe Muller, for that was the name-he gave, were recorded in the 
cgunty clerk’s office of Madison county, May 4, 1808, and bear date of 
February 20, 1808. 

The stranger brought great wealth in gold and silver coin into the 
wilderness, and spent it lavishly in clearing land, erecting a chateau, and 
establishing a great park for game. Upon a stream near the chateau a 
fish-pond was excavated. The grounds were carefully laid out, and pop- 
lars were planted in a semicircle bordering a driveway to the chateau. 
Muller had a good knowledge of military tactics and the arts of defensive 
fortification, for he immediately cleared a great space about his residence, 
so there were no woods within rifle shot. The trees were dug out by the 
roots at great expense, and the laborers who accomplished this task were 
paid in gold. The chateau was a fortress. It was seventy feet long and 
thirty wide, and the walls were constructed of solid hewn timbers set on 
end in heavy sills and keyed together. These upright timbers were eleven 
feet high and seven or eight inches thick. Upon the tops of the upright 
timbers plates of heavy hewn sticks were placed, and from them rose the 
hewn rafters. The building was bullet-proof. A grand hallway passed 
through it from front to rear. The inside was lathed and plastered in the 
most substantial manner, as is shown by the excellent condition of the 
walls to this day. The great building was warmed by seven fireplaces, 
the brick for which was transported on pack mules over a bridle-path from 
the village of Hamilton, where Muller lived until his house was completed. 
All of the furniture, some of which was costly, was brought into the wil- 
derness in the same way. The region round about was but sparsely set- 
tled, the first settlement in the adjoining town of De Ruyter having been 
made in 1793. The master of the house wore the costume of a French 
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gentleman, a grand seigneur, and introduced, as far as possible in the 
wilderness, the manners of feudal France. He was attended by a retinue 
of Frenchmen, among them a physician who bore the name of Pietrow. 
Under Muller’s direction, a hamlet was built on his estate, and a saw-mill 
and grist-mill were erected. Stores were established, and every prepara- 
tion made for reproducing in the new world all of the conditions of the 
great landed estates of the French nobles. The sites of the saw-mill and 
grist-mill can still be identified, and one of the storehouses is now stand- 
ing. The settlement was called Bronder Hollow from Passon Bronder, 
who came with Muller from Europe. 

Muller rode about his estates on horseback, attended by servants who 
were armed. He was an enthusiastic sportsman and spent much of his 
time in the forests and the park he had established. This enclosure was 
surrounded by a high fence, and included about half his estate. He never 
shot at any bird or animal while it was at rest, but his sight was unerring. 
The remains of his fish-pond are still visible at a short distance east of the 
house. It was said by the early settlers that Muller often waded into this 
pond with his silk stockings to cast the line for trout. All of the local 
traditions represent Muller as of distinguished appearance, erect, agile, and 
possessing the air of command. As his age and personal appearance are 
important in determining his identity, further reference to them will be 
made. The character of Louis Anathe Muller was well studied by all of 
the settlers in his vicinity who had dealings with him, and many anecdotes 
are related illustrating his peculiarities. He was honorable in all his deal- 
ings and of benevolent disposition; but was easily imposed on, especially 
in matters connected with agriculture, of which he was quite ignorant. 
This ignorance indicates that he had never been a practical man of affairs 
upon a landed estate, and leads to the conclusion that he was a courtier. 
Muller tried costly experiments to the enrichment of his shrewd neighbors, 
and succeeded in nothing but killing wild animals, and expending large 
sums of money to little purpose. 

Muller watched with the deepest interest the progress of the war of 
1812; but when a sergeant was sent by Captain Hurd of the local militia 
to warn him to appear at general training, armed and equipped as the 
law directs, there was angry expostulation. Muller declared to one of 
his trusted superintendents, Chancellor Bierce, that he had been gravely 
insulted. He said it was an outrage for one who had been a general of 
division and a participant in the making of three treaties to be asked to do 
military service in Captain Hurd’s company. He did not appear at the 
muster, This was one of the few occasions upon which he allowed him- 
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self to speak of his past history. In his angry remarks, however, there 
were no admissions that could lead directly to the revelation of his iden- 
tity. A man accustomed to secret methods alone could have successfully 
concealed his name and the purpose of his strange action in hiding him- 
self in a wilderness. During his stay in Georgetown, Muller was generally 
liked because of his polite manners and generous disposition. During all 
‘ of the time of his sojourn in the wilderness he received American and 
European journals. He was accustomed to take his papers into the field 
and read to his workmen the stirring news of the day, and watch the 
effect. He also commented upon the progress of Bonaparte. From these 
comments it was gathered that he was mortally afraid of Bonaparte, and 
believed he would conquer all Europe, and possibly the United States. 
When news came of Napoleon’s disaster in Russia, joy took the place of 
fear, and Muller began to make preparations to leave his Georgetown 
home; and when the overthrow of Bonaparte seemed assured, he rode 
away on horseback to take passage for France. The time of Muller’s 
coming and going are of interest as bearing on his identity, and will be 
further; discussed. ] 

Many have been the conjectures as to the identity of this man. He 
preserved his incognito completely, and if any of his retinue offered sug- 
gestions, they were always misleading. It is believed in Georgetown that 
no one but his physician was aware of his true name. Those who had 
carefully studied the events of the time, and knew the history of the royal 
family of France, believed that Muller was a Bourbon prince hiding from 
Bonaparte. Among these was my father, David Maine, a resident of the 
adjoining town of De Ruyter. He was born in 1798, and asa boy saw 
Muller and knew the details of his romantic sojourn in the wilds: of 
Georgetown. Of all the details related to me in my boyhood, I was most 
impressed by Muller’s great fear of Bonaparte. This fear convinced all 
of the early settlers who knew the man, that he had some powerful motive 
for getting as far as possible from the reach of the Corsican, and making 
himself secure in his retreat. The bullet-proof house in a great clearing 
hastily made, showed that all contingencies had been taken into account. 
Muller’s conduct was evidence that he feared the secret assassin as well as 
the open foe. Mrs. L.M. Hammond, in her history of Madison County, says: 


A strange yet powerful apprehension weighed upon his mind and tinctured his 
prominent movements. In common with the views of the French nation he believed the 
powers of Europe would fall before the eagles of Bonaparte ; that the haughty lion of 
Britain would crouch and yield, and even the American eagle would fly before the gigan- 
tic power of the Corsican, These apprehensions pressing upon him, seemed to find some 
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relief in the hope that the secluded hills of Georgetown would afford him a residence, 
unknown and unobserved, and a safe retreat from present danger. He avoided mingling 
in public assemblies, and when visiting a more conspicuous town he was attended by his 
most trusty servants. Indeed this peculiar watchfulness confirms the opinion that he 
feared molestation from his native country. Two servants, in livery and armed, usually 
rode on either side of him as a body guard, At each saddle front, his own and his 
guards,’ was a case of pistols and ammunition. 


But when Bonaparte made his line of march for Russia, Muller one day 
reading the news was jubilant. ‘He shall be whipped!’ he exclaimed. 
“ Bonaparte shall be driven back!” and so it proved. The testimony as 
to Muller’s great fear of Bonaparte, and that he would conquer England, 
is abundant. Who among the prominent men of the time could have such 
fear? Who could dread assassination even in the wilds of America? 

The starting point of my inquiry was found in a way that is somewhat 
interesting. My father thought that Muller might be the Duke of Angou- 
léme, who was regarded in America as a gallant soldier. About six years 
ago my attention was turned anew to the subject of Muller's identity. It 
was an attractive theme because of the deep mystery, and I have been 
groping for some light eyer since. From the beginning of my quest, which 
was at first entirely without any new study of French history, and merely 
a mental question, I had an impression that Muller was not the Duke of 
Angouléme. Who was Muller? Finally a name came to me, and I wrote 
it down on a bit of paper. It was at evening, and next day the search 
began upon the name. From that time the quest became earnest and 
interesting. That name I shall give as that of the only man who had a 
sufficient motive for acting as Louis Anathe Muller acted ; the only man 
who had a mortal fear of Bonaparte. 

In March, 1891, a letter was addressed to the county clerk of Madison 
county, C. W. Stapleton, inquiring if the Muller purchase in Georgetown 
was from the Holland Land Company, and the date of the deeds? From 
his reply it was learned that he purchased the land from Daniel Ludlow, 
and for the price stated at the beginning of this article. 

Not then knowing of Mrs. Hammond’s chapter on Muller in the history 
of Madison county, another letter was addressed to the county clerk, in- 
quiring about the record of the sale of the Muller property, if it had been 
sold. He replied as follows: 

MORRISVILLE, Afri/ 2, 1891. 
H. C. MAINE, Esq., 

My Dear Sir,—Replying to your letter of inquiry ofthe 24th ult., there are many deeds 
both to and from Muller prior to 1816, in which year he seems to have closed out his George- 
town property. A deed dated April oth, 1816, conveys the ‘Muller Hill” premises, 
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1,628 acres, to Abijah Weston, of New York City, for $10,000. This is signed by 
« Adiline Muller, his wife.” ‘* Adiline” also appears in the other deeds as the wife of 
Louis. A history of Madison County published in 1872, by Mrs. L. M. Hammond, con- 
tains the most complete statement regarding Muller to be had. 


[Signed] C. W. STAPLETON. 


This letter conveyed the first knowledge of Mrs. Hammond’s history, 
which was afterwards found to contain nearly all of the matter concerning 
which Ihad madeinquiry. Here it is well to note that the sale of the Muller 
estate took place less than a year after the battle of Waterloo. That bat- 
tle decided the fate of Bonaparte, and favorably affected the fortunes of the 
man who had lived on “ Muller Hill.” His exilewasended. The next step 
was to seek information from some heirs of Ludlow or Weston. Did they 
know the real name of the exile? A letter was addressed to Hon. Hamil- 
ton Fish as one most likely to have knowledge of the Ludlows. A full 
statement of the Muller mystery was given. The ex-secretary of staté 
replied, however, that he was not able to give any information in the 
direction of the inquiry. 

The history by Mrs, Hammond gives in detail the story of Muller’s 
sojourn in Georgetown. Much of her narrative was familiar to me through 
my father’s conversation upon the subject. But Mrs, Hammond did not 
attempt to solve the mystery. Names were mentioned by her, but not the 
name that had occurred to me. Mrs. Hammond says of Muller: ‘“ His 
family physician, a man named Pietrow, once said that Muller was ‘ cousin 
the second to the Duke of Angouléme,’ but no credence was given this by 
those who heard the assertion. Generally the belief prevails in this coun- 
try that he was a member of the Bourbon family, who, on the abdication of 
Bonaparte, was restored to his royal privileges.” ‘ Dates,” says Mrs. Ham- 
mond, “demolish the idea that Muller was Louis Philippe.” 
_ With the name which had occurred to me as a central point, the inquiry 
was pursued. When research in the lines just indicated was closed, nothing 
had been found to throw doubt upon the accuracy of my impression, 
except the presence of a wife, “Adiline,” with the exile in Georgetown. 
Mrs. Hammond shows pretty conclusively that this wife was taken in New 
York, and left there when Muller returned to France. The historian of 
Madison county also names her as a Stuyvesant, and shows by the record 
of subsequent conveyances of the Muller estate that it was finally placed 
in the possession of her children, who were adopted by a Stuyvesant in the 
city of New York. This part of the subject may well rest here. If Mrs. 
Hammond’s surmises are true, there may still be Bourbons in this country. 

My inquiry as to Muller’s identity was devoted to the habits, character, 
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and activities of a public man. The following questions, which accurately 
describe Muller, also suggest clearly the answer: Who was possessed of a 
great fear of Bonaparte? Who had a sufficient motive for hiding himself 
under an assumed name in a wilderness of the new world? Who wasa 
shallow devotee of old ceremonial, a bad financier, a gentleman of polish 
and of generosity, a devotee of the chase, a spendthrift, a general, and a 
coward? What man of the French princes was of Muller’s age? and why 
should Muller quit Georgetown, leaving a great estate, to be present in 
France in expectation of Bonaparte’s downfall? Who actually appeared 
truculent and vainglorious when the allies marched into Paris in April, 
1814? Who had a penchant for assumed names in exile? Who had 
motive and opportunity to return to the United States in 1816 and sell 
his Georgetown estate? These questions might be extended, but I now 
purpose to convict this man by good evidence, although most of it is cir- 
cumstantial. He was afterward a king of France, who left France by an 
American ship, in 1830, under the assumed name of Count of Ponthieu. 
He had no further use for the name of Louis Anathe Muller. When 
Charles X. ran away from Paris in 1830, to embark for England on an 
American ship, under an-assumed name, he executed a manceuver that was 
quite as discreet as the escape from Paris in 1789, and the quitting of Eng- 
land for America early in the next century. This running away was 
characteristic of the man. His flight from Paris was precipitated by Jules 
Polignac, his prime minister; and, strangely enough, Polignac was in- 
volved in the events which caused the flight to America. 

Before Charles X. ascended the throne he bore the title, Count of 
Artois, and with him I shall deal in the further discussion of the mystery 
about the deserted chateau in Georgetown. The count was the youngest 
brother of Louis XVI.; the Count of Provence, afterward Louis XVIII., 
being next in succession to the king after the death of the dauphin in the 
Temple. The Count of Artois was an active, energetic, badly educated, 
shallow man, wholly devoted to the old regime, and incapable of enter- 
taining a liberal idea. He really belonged to a past age, the age of Louis 
XIV. By dint of perpetual intrigue, sacrificing friends and running away 
from enemies, the count made quite a stir in the world, and left a name 
that is respected nowhere in Christendom. The best that can be said of 
him is that he was a good hunter, and his passion for hunting is one of 
the clues to his identity as the prince who turned the wilds of the George- 
town hills into a deer park while he was hiding from Bonaparte and the 
scorn of his brother royalists. 

The Count of Artois was a gallant at the court of Louis XVI., a friend 
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and counsellor of Queen Marie Antoinette, a spendthrift and marplot. 
He gathered about him congenial spirits, chief of whom were the Duke 
and Duchess of Polignac and their sons, the Duke of Bourbon and his 
son, the Duke of Enghien, De Broglie, and some others. Artois and the 
Polignacs, aided by the queen, steadily resisted all of the king’s efforts 
to live with his people and relieve their burdens. The king was sacri- 
ficed in the contest between the party of Artois and the people clamoring 
for constitutional government. The count’s character and influence over 
the queen is thus described by Lamartine: 

“ The Comte d’Artois, the king’s youngest brother, chivalrous in eti- 
quette, had much influence with her. He relied greatly on the nod/esse ; 
made frequent references to his sword. He laughed at the crisis; he dis- 
dained this war of words, caballed against ministers, and treated passing 
events with levity.” Although the count talked much of his sword, he 
was always prudent in allowing his friends to make sacrifices. He believed 
in his destiny, and desired to be King of France. Both of his brothers 
were despised by him because they showed signs of liberalism. In con- 
trast-to Artois, the Count of Provence behaved with dignity, and remained 
in Paris supporting the king until 1791. 

The Count of Artois fled early from the scene of his mischief-making 
and shallow resistance to a great popular uprising. On June 2oth, 1789, 
the national assembly, barred out of the hall of the states general, took 
the oath at the tennis court never to separate until France had a constitu- 
tion. On the 22d of June, when the assembly was to gather again in the 
tennis court, it was found that the Count of Artois had hired it. With 
such small weapons this weak, vain man fought forthe old regime. He was 
also instrumental in the dismissal of Necker and bringing the old marshal 
De Broglie to Paris with an army of foreign troops to overawe the assembly. 
The utter failure of this plot put the royal family in jeopardy. Popular 
indignation rose against the count, and on the eve of the destruction 
of the Bastile, his name was put on the list of the proscribed with the 
queen, Madame Polignac, and many others. The Bastile fell on Juiy 
14, 1789; on the 16th Artois and the Polignacs and Condes fled to Turin. 
All carried with them much of the wealth filched from an overburdened 
people. They went under the leadership of Artois, to rouse the nations of 
Europe to war on the revolutionists, and raised a tumult that brought the 
king’s head to the block. Wrong-headed and impetuous, Artois was a 
leader in the plans to invade France. The king was a victim of his shal- 
low brother. When the king was dead, Artois hastened to call himself 
Monsieur, the title of the successor to the throne, although there was a 
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young prince still living, a prisoner in the Temple. The count strutted 
about Europe, proud that he had stirred things. The emigrants made dis- 
astrous war and then scattered. Their court at Coblentz was dissolved by 
the impetuous army of the convention, 

The Count of Artois and the Duke of Polignac went to Russia. The 
count had then assumed the title “Monsieur,” and the throne seemed near. 
He was received and féted by Catherine II., who played the part of the 
witches in Macbeth, by presenting a costly sword inscribed, “ From God to 
the King”! Catherine was pleased with the courtly grace of the count, and 
was so well disposed toward Polignac, that she provided him with a dwelling 
in the Ukraine, far from the red republicans who wanted his head. This 
visit of Artois had much influence upon future events. The sons of Poli- 
gnac, Armand and Jules, followed the fortunes of Artois, who was not yet 
ready to hide himself. The last public adventure of Artois to restore 
royalty in France was made from England in August, 1795, with an army 
of emigrants, and a British fleet under Admiral Warren. The plan was to 
land a strong force, under command of Artois, upon the coast of Brittany, 
to aid the Chouans and Vendeans, who were still loyal to the Bourbons. 
Under native leaders of great bravery, the people of Western France were 
fighting in a desultory way against the new government in Paris. There 
was expectation that the count, who was then the active leader of the 
emigrants, would force his way to Paris and end the disorder. The expe- 
dition sailed away, but when off the coast of France, the count’s courage 
failed, and he refused to land. This exhibition of characteristic cowardice 
made the name of Artois a by-word, and he was heartily detested by Eng- 
lishmen, emigrants, and the French republicans. 

The gloomy palace of Holyrood, where Rizzio had been murdered, was 
assigned to the count as his official residence, by the prince regent. 
There the count gathered his devoted followers, the Polignac brothers, 
M. Riviére, Madame Gontaut, and others. This lady left some memoirs, 
and the fragments which have been published throw some light upon the 
residence of the Count at Holyrood. He was so despised, frightened, and 
harassed, that up to 1797 he did not dare to leave the palace grounds. 
But in his hiding he never ceased to plot. His immediate friends and 
supporters were employed to further his plans, until they were so far 
involved that Bonaparte executed three of them, and held three others as 
hostages. Soon after this failure Artois must have fled to America. 

In, 1797, Madame Gontaut, as probably the agent of Artois, went to 
Paris in disguise, says Imbert de St. Amand, and returned in safety. It 
was in this year that General Hoche, one of the ablest commanders of the 
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republican forces, was mysteriously poisoned. We shall refer to the cir- 
cumstances hereafter. The chief purpose of the journey of Madame 
Gontaut was undoubtedly connected with an effort to persuade Bonaparte, 
through Josephine, to end the revolution, and throw his influence in favor 
of a Bourbon restoration. The effort failed. Bonaparte saw a better 
career for himself. At the time he may have got an inkling of the secret 
work of Artois. After the return of Madame, she resided at Holyrood 
for some years. But it appears from St. Amand, that she afterward went 
to the court of Louis XVIII., at Hartwell house, Buckinghamshire, 
England. Louis did not take up his abode in England until 1807, having 
previously resided in Warsaw up to the treaty of Tilsit, 1807. The 
Count of Artois must have left England before his brother’s arrival. After 
the breaking up of the court of Coblentz, the two brothers kept apart; 
and even the sons of Artois, the Duke of Angouléme and Duke of Berry, 
avoided their father. The Duke of Angouléme, who had married the 
orphan of the Temple, kept near his uncle. 

At Hartwell house, Madame Gontaut became quite popular among the 
English, as she had been a protégée of Marie Antoinette before the revolu- 
tion. Her removal to Hartwell house would indicate that Artois had left 
Holyrood. There is, so far as we have been able to ascertain, no record 
of his activity or presence at Holyrood after the tragic failure of his plot 
against the life of Bonaparte in 1804. The American Cyclopedia says 
that after the disgrace of 1795, Artois lived in obscurity, residing mainly 
in England, till the fall of Napoleon, when he returned to Paris, April 12, 
1814. Chambers says of Artois, after the failure to land on the west coast 
of France: ‘“ Detested now by the royalists of France, and despised by 
the British, he lived in obscurity, until the allies entered Paris in 1814, 
when he appeared in France as Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom.” 
Obscurity was favorable to his escape from disgrace and the vengeance of 
Bonaparte. The use of the word “ obscurity ” shows that his doings and 
whereabouts were not known. The few relatives in England, if they knew 
of his departure to America, must have rejoiced, for he threatened to 
cause the extinction of the French Bourbons by his foolish and restless 
plotting. It is no wonder that his cowardly flight was kept a profound 
secret, for he was heir to a throne. The secret was well kept. 

The final tragedy that came from Artois’ plotting at Holyrood, and 
which in all reason furnished a sufficient motive for his flight, is yet to be 
described. The plot was aimed at the life of the first consul, and its 
execution was entrusted to the count’s immediate followers. Five of his 
agents received instructions at Holyrood, and another was incidentally but 
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fatally involved. The culmination of the plot in i804 resulted in the death 
of General Georges Cadoudal, General Pichegru and the Duke d’Enghien 
by orders of Bonaparte, and the imprisonment in France of Armand and 
Jules Polignac and Charles Riviére. The Polignacs and Riviére were the 
nearest friends of Artois, and it would appear that they were shrewdly 
held prisoners by Bonaparte to compel the subsidence of their vainglori- 
ous and treacherous master at Holyrood. This supposition is supported 
by an incident in the trial of Riviére, which especially recommended him 
to the consideration of Artois when he became king. The story of the 
plot to assassinate Bonaparte involves a brief history of each agent and his 
connection with the Count of Artois. 

St. Armand, in giving reasons for the appointment of Jules de Polignac 
minister of state by Charles X. in 1829, says of the brothers: ‘“ After 
having been one of the courtiers of the little court at Coblentz, Jules de 
Polignac had taken service for some time in Russia, and then passed into 
England, where he had been one of the most intimate confidants and one 
of the most active agents of the Count of Artois. Sent secretly into 
France with his elder brother, Duke. Armand de Polignac, he was, like the 
latter, compromised in the Cadoudal conspiracy. Their trial is remark- 
able for the noble strife of devotion in which each of the brothers pleaded 
the cause of the other at the expense of his own. Armand was con- 
demned to death. His wife then threw herself at the feet of the first 
consul, who, thanks to the intercession of Josephine, commuted the pen- 
alty of death to perpetual confinement. Jules was condemned to prison, 
and shared the captivity of his brother.” This account is very meager, 
omitting the interesting facts which were brought out. The Polignacs 
undoubtedly made a clean breast of it, showing that they were merely the 
innocent agents of the Count of Artois. It is certain that M. Riviére was 
closely questioned about Artois. St. Amand says, in describing Riviére 
after he had been appointed by Charles X. governor of the “child of mira- 
cle,” the Duke of Bordeaux, afterward known as the Count of Cham- 
bord: “ The choice of Charles X. fell on one of his oldest and most faithful 
friends, the Lieutenant-General Duke Charles de Riviére. He was a soldier 
of great valor, of gentle disposition, full of modesty and kindness. Born 
December 17, 1763, M. de Riviére had been the companion and servitor of 
the princes in exile and misfortune, and they had confided to him the most 
difficult and dangerous missions. He was secretly in France in 1794, and 
was arrested and condemned to death as implicated in the Cadoudal case, 
At his trial he was shown at a distance the portrait of the Count of Artois, 
and asked if he recognized it. He asked to see it nearer, and then having 
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it in his hands, he said, looking at the president: ‘Do you suppose that 
even from afar I did not recognize it? But I wished to see it nearer once 
more before I die.’ And the martyr of royalty religiously kissed the 
image of his dear prince. Josephine intervened and secured the commu- 
tation of the sentence, as well as that of the Duke Armand de Polignac.” 
“ Josephine intervened.” This is the Bourbon way of stating it. But this 
dramatic display of the picture of Artois was to affect Artois himself, and 
make him believe that he was wanted, and that his tools were of no 
consequence except as hostages. The shrewd calculation of Bonaparte 
undoubtedly frightened the man at Holyrood, who had so often shown 
cowardice, half out of his wits. In Georgetown he was in abject fear, and 
read the European papers with feverish anxiety to see whether his dear 
friends still kept their heads upon their shoulders. Their safety depended 
upon Artois keeping as still as a mouse, and he kept still, and hunted with 
an energy that characterized him during his life. He also feared assassi- 
nation, as is clearly shown by the precautions he took while on journeys, 
and in avoiding public assemblies, as indicated by Mrs. Hammond. The 
Count.of Artois dreaded assassination because he was himself an assassin 
of the meanest sort. 

When General Hoche died of poison, Bonaparte learned something to 
his advantage, and we presume that his detectives never ceased to watch 
the chief and most active royalists from that time. When the Polignacs 
and Riviére and Pichegru and Cadoudal left Holyrood on their errand of 
assassination, their departure must have been soon after known to Bona- 
parte in Paris. The swiftness with which all of the agents-of Artois were 
seized must have surprised the shallow plotter in the suburbs of Edinburgh. 
He knew then that he was watched, and doubtless expected that a man 
who could strike with such certainty and swiftness would end him as he 
had the Duke of Enghien,'! Cadoudal, and Pichegru. 

The Count of Artois had a sufficient motive for leaving England and 
hiding himself in America. The Count of Provence, we believe, had 
nothing to do with the plots; he was in Warsaw at thetime. In the 
Count of Artois we find the only man who had reason to fear Bonaparte 
as Louis Anathe Muller feared him. Artois was the only man who was 
cowardly enough to send his friends to assassinate Bonaparte and then 
run away himself to a secure hiding-place. 


‘ Napoleon’s will contains the following reference to the arrest of the Duc d’Enghien: ‘‘I 
caused the Duc d’Enghien to be arrested and tried because that step was essential to the safety, 
interest and honor of the French people, when the Comte d’Artois was maintaining, by his own 
confession, sixty assassins at Paris. Under.similar circumstances I should act in the same way.’ 
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General Moreau was banished to America by Bonaparte because of 
connection with the Cadoudal conspiracy. The disgraced general found 
refuge at Morrisville, Pennsylvania, opposite Trenton, New Jersey, and 
conducted a farm there from 1804 to 1813. He was not the man who 
built the chateau on the heights of Georgetown. Moreau left Morrisville 
in 1813, about the time that Muller left Georgetown, but Muller came 
back in 1816, while Moreau was mortally wounded at the battle of Dres- 
den, while serving on the staff of the Czar Alexander, and died September 
2,1813. This gallant but ill-fated general is eliminated from the list of pos- 
sible occupants of the Georgetown estates. It is possible that Moreau knew 
the man at Georgetown, and corresponded with him before taking service 
under the czar to overthrow Bonaparte. 

The Count of Artois was familiar with many officers who served in 
America toward the close of the Revolution, and was instrumental in grant- 
ing favors to one of them, Louis Philippe de Rigaud, the Marquis de 
Vaudreuil. The marquis was anephew of Pierre de Rigaud, governor of 
Louisiana in 1742, governor-general of Canada in 1755, and the builder of 
Fort Carillon, or Ticonderoga. Louis Philippe de Rigaud served in the 
fleet of the Count de Grasse in American waters during the Revolution, 
and was in the action with the British fleet off the capes of the Chesa- 
peake. The marquis was also in the action with Rodney, April 12, 1782. 
The marquis acquired large estates in America. When the French finance 
minister Calonne was pouring out money like water at the opening of the 
French revolution, the marquis of Vaudreuil sold his American estates to 
the king for a million francs, through the friendly influence of the Count 
of Artois. The count performed his part in the jobbery, but the money 
was not paid, and the estates were returned. The king had no use for 
them. Artois must have gained a very favorable impression of America 
from his friend the marquis, even if the latter did not recommend America 
as a place of refuge. The marquis did not leave Paris with Artois, but re- 
mained for a time to assist the king. The marquis finally fled to England, 
where he lived during the reign of terror. He died in Paris, December 
14, 1802. His relationship with the Count of Artois cannot be clearly 
traced, but he appears to have abandoned the idea of supporting the Bour- 
bons in the capacity of an exile. Heis eliminated from the list of possible 
occupants of the Georgetown estates. His death occurred in the same 
year as that of Calonne, who had been utterly ruined by his devotion to 
the Count of Artois. Calonne was made controller-general of finance 
through the influence of Artois in 1783. Calonne paid Artois’ debts and 
enriched nearly all of the count’s friends before they fled from impending 
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danger. After bringing ruin upon the national finances, Calonne followed 
Artois, serving him at Coblentz, and afterward in England. Calonne finally 
broke away from the servitude to the plotter, and went to Paris in 1802, 
where he died a few weeks after his arrival. His name is not to be con- 
sidered in connection with the Georgetown estates. He might have died 
a natural death, but he possessed many of the count’s secrets, having been 
a confidential adviser for many years. Through Calonne, Artois had 
filched from the French treasury the funds which he had used in various 
adventures and escapades. Although Calonne was as unstable and unre- 
liable as his patron, the French financier must have come to fear the count 
and his methods. It is possible that Calonne made revelations in Paris, 
that led to extreme caution by Bonaparte, and resulted in the tragic failure 
of the Cadoudal conspiracy. The desertion of Calonne was at least a 
warning to the count, and must have tended to impress him with the 
desirability of leaving a country where he was shunned and abhorred. 

It may be asked how a man of so much prominence as the Count of 
Artois could keep secret a flight to America. In the first place, he was 
so isolated and distrusted, that few cared about him or his place of resi- 
dence. Those who remained faithful to him were rewarded when he 
became king, and their mouths were closed by favors. Many of those 
who opposed him and knew his secrets died mysteriously. Of the friends 
and supporters, Madame Gontaut was made a duchess, and governess to 
the Duke of Bordeaux. Rivitre was made governor of the young duke. 
Jules Polignac became prime minister. Armand Polignac was chief 
equerry. The Abbé Latil, who performed the final offices for the Count- 
ess of Polastron, Artois’ favorite, who died in England, 1803, became 
Archbishop of Rheims, and crowned his benefactor as Charles X. Gen- 
eral Bourmont, who had been in a plot to assassinate Bonaparte early in 
the great commander’s career, and who deserted Bonaparte just before 
the battle of Waterloo, was made minister of war by Charles X. These 
friends, if they knew of Artois’ escapade to America, guarded his secret 
well. The life of Artois, or Charles X., was written from such data as were 
known and furnished by him or his family. The escapade to America 
was intended to be secret, and no one told of it. Charles X. was noted 
for his ability to keep his own counsel and deceive his best friends. St. 
Amand says of him, just before the revolution of 1830: “ Like his grand- 
father, Louis XV., and almost all the Bourbons, he had the talent of dis- 
simulating well.” He dissimulated so well that he deceived even himself. 
Only a man of such cunning could have concealed his identity in the wilds 
of Madison, Deception had become a fixed habit. It was hereditary. 
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The deception at Georgetown required a man of peculiar character to 
carry it out, and the only public man who possessed this character to per- 
fection was the Count of Artois, 

In the course of the investigation, the results of which have been partly 
detailed, the Duke of Bourbon at one time appeared to be worthy of con- 
sideration as a possible occupant of the Georgetown chateau. He was the 
father of the Duke of Enghien, and was probably somewhat affected by 
his son’s tragic death. But the Duke of Bourbon was not a coward, 
although a man of no great power. He was one of the weakest of the 
Condés, and, unlike his son, had never given any particular offense to 
Bonaparte. The duke was born in 1756, and his age was about that of 
Louis Anathe Muller, as estimated by those who knew him. The duke 
was also a hunter, although he spent less time in hunting than the Count 
of Artois, The duke was not associated with Artois in England, and 
must have been as deeply disgusted with his futile plottings as the rest 
of the royalists. Imbert de St. Amand says: “ During the emigration, 
the Duke of Bourbon served with valor in the army of his father, the 
Prince of Condé. While the white flag floated at the head of a regiment, 
he was found fighting for the royal cause. When the struggle ended, he 
retired to England, where he lived near Louis XVIII., and always at his 
disposition.” Louis XVIII. had no patience with his brother, the Count of 
Artois, and kept away from him. Louis lived quietly at Hartwell house, 
and many of the royalists who had not been imprisoned or executed 
through the plottings of Artois gathered there. The Duke of Bourbon 
was among them. General Dumouriez has also been considered, but at 
the time Muller settled in Georgetown, Dumouriez was sixty-nine years old, 
while Muller was estimated to be about fifty. The general, although a 
royalist, had no particular reason for fearing Bonaparte. Dumouriez died 
in England in 1823. The Count of Artois was of the right age, fifty-one, 
in 1808, had a sufficient motive, answers in character and in methods of 
amusement to Louis Anathe Muller. Artois was a man of illusions, say 
his biographers, and Muller was a man of illusions. He tried to create a 
paradise on the bleak hill-top in Madison county, and made costly experi- 
ments in horticulture. 

The exact time when Artois left Holyrood for America cannot well 
be ascertained, for it is not known how long he remained in the vicinity of 
New York city before buying the estate in the wilderness, He must have 
remained in New York long enough to have made the acquaintance of 
many of the leading men of the city. At the time Artois probably 
left Holyrood, there was general expectation that Bonaparte would con- 
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quer all Europe, and that England would be invaded. Muller held this 
view. England had proposed an alliance against Bonaparte in 1805, and 
such an alliance was formed. In the summer of that year Bonaparte 
swept all before him. He conquered Austria, and in 1806 moved against 
Prussia, entering Berlin October 26, 1806. On the 21st of November he 
declared the British islands blockaded. Preparation was also made to 
land a force on English soil. Clearly, British soil was no place for a 
coward like the Count of Artois, who was saving himself to be king. He 
must have gone away from Holyrood between 1804 and 1807, probably 
after the proclamation of a biockade by Bonaparte. Artois was free to 
leave Edinburgh; he was even free to marry in New York, as it is inti- 
mated he did by Mrs. Hammond. The Countess of Artois, from whom 
he had been separated for many years, died in 1805. His favorite, the 
Countess of Polastron, died in England in 1803. 

The count came to America not only to avoid Bonaparte, but to put 
at rest the tongues that were busy with his name. His real name was as 
odious in America as in Europe, and if he was to become king his evil 
deeds and cowardice must be forgotten. For this reason it was wise to 
hide himself under the name of Louis Anathe Muller. Throughout his 
career he showed a disposition to make people think well of him. He 
tried to be affable and generous. He was ostentatiously so. He con- 
trived a dramatic scene when the Countess of Polastron died, and the 
story of his oath to renounce the wickedness of the world was spread 
broadcast by his faithful followers, the Abbé Latil and Madame Gontaut. 
When Artois became king he employed every art to please and conciliate. 
Lamartine says he had “an ardent thirst for popularity, great confidence 
in his relations with others, a constancy in friendship rare upon the 
throne.’’ His gracious kindliness of manner was to a large degree natu- 
ral, but he cultivated it. St. Amand says: “The fiercest adversaries of 
Charles X. never denied the attraction emanating from his whole person- 
ality, the chief secret of which was kindliness.’’ Count de Haussonville 
says: “He plainly wished to please those whom he addressed, and he had 
the gift of doing so. His physiognomy as well as his manner helped, It 
was open and benevolent, always animated by am easy, perhaps a slightly 
commonplace, smile.” M. de Viel Castel wrote: “In the lively satisfac- 
tion he felt in entering at last, at the age of sixty-seven, upon the enjoy- 
ment of the supreme rule by the perspective of which his imagination had 
been so long haunted, he was disposed to neglect nothing to capture public 
favor, and thus gain the chance to realize the dreams of his life. His kindli- 
ness and natural courtesy would have inspired these tactics, even if policy 
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had not suggested them.” He had long been plotting for the throne. He 
had also been schooling himself as best he could for it. De Haussonville 
says of Charles at his coronation: “ No one was better adapted than he, 
in default of more solid qualities, to give a becoming air to the outward 
manifestations of a royalty that was at once amiable and dignified.” 

Louis Anathe Muller was a. man of this character. He impressed him- 
self upon all who came iu contact with him as an amiable and generous man. 
Mrs. Hammond has recorded the general impression of him as follows: 
“‘Enlarged benevolence marked his conduct; the sick and the needy 
found their fevered pulses soothed by personal attentions and the means 
for supplying all reasonable wants.” St. Amand says of Charles X.: 
‘“‘ He was a tender father, a gentle, indulgent master to his servants.” 

The description of Muller’s personal appearance fits accurately the de- 


scriptions of the Count of Artois or Charles X. Again werefertothework _ . 


of Mrs. Hammond, as she cannot have been writing to prove any case: “ In 
his personal appearance L. A. Muller was a fine-looking man, about five feet 
five inches high, well proportioned, possessing a distinguished military bear- 
ing. His complexion was of a swarthy color, eyes black and penetrating, 
features sharply defined, with the forehead ofa keen, practical intellect, 
perfectly in keeping with the fine face. He was apparently about fifty 
years of age.” I cannot vouch for all of this description, but Muller was 
certainly a man of fine presence, In 1808 the Count of Artois was fifty- 
one. The Drapeau Blanc, a Paris journal, says of Charles X’s strongly 
marked features and handsome face: “ This glance, expressing only good- 
ness, this smile, so full of grace, they long for everywhere and always before 
their eyes. His classic and cherished features are reproduced in every 
form ; every public place has its bust, every hut its image.” 

Here is another description, from St. Amand, of the graceful man, 
the bold rider and skilled hunter, which can be well applied to Muller, who 
was always on horseback upon the great estates in Georgetown: “ Born at 
Versailles, October 9, 1757, Charles X., King of France and Navarre, was 
entering his sixty-eighth year at the time of his accession to the throne. 
According to the portrait traced by Lamartine, he had kept beneath the 
first frosts of age the freshness, the stature, the suppleness of youth. His 
health was excellent, and but for the color of his hair—almost white—he 
would hardly have been given more than fifty years. As alert as his pre- 
decessor was immobile, an untiring hunter, a bold rider, sitting his horse 
with the grace of a young man, a kindly talker, an affable sovereign, this 
survivor of the court of Versailles, this familiar of the Petit Trianon, this 
friend of Marie Antoinette, of the Princess of Lamballe, of the Duke of 
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Lauzun, of the Prince de Ligne, preserved, despite his devotedness, a great 
social prestige. He perpetuated the traditions of the elegance of the old 
régime.” 

When Louis Anathe Muller purchased the forested heights in George- 
town, two powerful motives actuated him—fear of Bonaparte and an over- 
mastering desire for a place to hunt in security. The Count of Artois’ love 
_ Of hunting was also as strong as his fear of Bonaparte. The passion for 
hunting, and dread of Bonaparte, evinced by Muller point unerringly to 
Artois as the man, and the only man, who could have occupied the chateau 
on “ Muller Hill.”! We have already seen how Muller devoted a large 
sum and a vast tract of land toa hunting preserve. His love for the woods 
and the chase was so strong that. it was a matter of comment everywhere 
in the southern part of Madison county. Let us turn now to Artois’ 
passion for hunting after he became Charles X. Heendangered his throne 
by devotion to the chase. His hunting became a matter for heated discus- 
sion, and the opposition journals lampooned him unmercifully. M. de la 
Rochefoucauld wrote, in January, 1825, in his notes of public expressions 
about -the king: ““The good Madame de M , of the Sacred Heart, was 
saying the other day: We had aking with no limbs, and with a head; 
now we have limbs and no head.” Imbert de St. Amand wrote: “ From 
1825 criticism of the king began. He was accused of giving himself up 
too much to the pleasures of the chase. The time was approaching when 
his enemies would say of him—a cruel play of words: ‘ He’s good for 
nothing but to hunt.’” On June 17, 1825, M. de la Rochefoucauld wrote : 
“I must tell all to the king. I have prevented the giving of a play at the 
Odeon called Robin des Bois (Robin Hood), because it is a nickname crim- 
inally given by the people to him whom they accuse of hunting too often.” 
On October 8 he wrote: “Iam in despair at seeing the journals recounting 
hunt after hunt.” The Duke of Doudeauville wrote in his memoirs : “ Twice 
a week, and often only once, when the weather permitted, he went hunt- 
ing, perhaps gunning, perhaps coursing. I certify that this was the extent 
of the hunting of which calumny, to ruin him, made acrime.” The French 
people did not have a high regard for the hunters of the old régime. It was 
not many years before, that these grand hunters shot plumbers and roofers 
to see them roll off the roofs. The first thing Charles X. did after reach- 
ing Holyrood, which he occupied again after his final exile in 1830, was to 
go hunting. And this was the man who bought a good part of a township 
in America for the purpose of hunting and personal safety. 


‘The “Muller” chateau can be reached by way of Canastota and the railway thence to 
De Ruyter. The chateau is six miles east of De Ruyter village. 
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I have referred to the fact that Artois was isolated in England, and 
despised and distrusted by his own family. He was isolated and in per- 
petual feud with his brother after the restoration in 1814. He kept up a 
kind of court in Paris, which was the centre for reactionists and critics 
of Louis XVIII’s policy. ‘The Count of Artois plotted against ministers, 
instituted police espionage, and was a constant menace to his brother. 
Although Louis could not use his legs, he had a head, and was so far 
devoted to liberal ideas that he succeeded well, until Bonaparte escaped 
from Elba. Then, with a kind of grim humor, Louis sent his vainglorious 
brother as commander of the French armies to Lyons, on March 7, 1815, 
to oppose Bonaparte’s progress. The count behaved as usual, and dis- 
played lis sickening fear of the Corsican. He did not get near Bonaparte, 
but hastened back to Paris and to safety. He reached Lyons on the 8th 
and left it on the 1oth. Unlike him, the Duchess of Angouléme offered 
real opposition at Bordeaux, and won from Bonaparte the complimentary 
remark that she was the only man in the family. 

’ The time of Muller’s, or Artois,’ departure for Europe, to be present 
when Bonaparte was subdued, cannot be accurately given. He was in 
Georgetown after the opening of the war of 1812, as we have already seen. 
He must have left New York late in 1813, for he was in Switzerland in 
1814, before the Allies descended on Paris. The count was at Nancy, 
March 23, 1814. Hesought Talleyrand and undoubtedly hoped to be king, 
but Talleyrand and the emperors knew the shallow man too well, and invited 
the man with a head, the Count of Provence, to take the throne. The 
time of the return of Artois to America to settle his affairs and sell his 
estates in Georgetown is known. It was when all danger from Bonaparte 
was past, after the battle of Waterloo. After the hundred days of 
Napoleon’s rule, and the return of Louis XVIII. to Paris, it is said by his 
biographers that the Count of Artois held aloof from public affairs. He 
was absent in America. The battle of Waterloo was fought June 18, 1815, 
and Muller, or Artois, was in New York selling his estates in April, 1816. 
On the gth of April he deeded the Georgetown property to Abijah Weston 
of New. York city. The instrument was attested by two of the principal 
citizens, showing that there was considerable ceremony. The witnesses 
were Cornelius Bogart and Jacob Radcliffe, mayor of the city. The mayor 
also signed the deed, probably because Muller was an alien. 

While in New York, Muller went to his former home in Georgetown, 
and found it desolate. The furniture was gone, the garden neglected, and 
he hurried away to France to wait for the man with a head to die. Not 
until the philosopher of the Bourbon family was on his death-bed did the 
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secret plotting of Artois cease. St. Amand says: “The antagonism 
between the two brothers had almost entirely disappeared. The Count of 
Artois, thinking that Louis XVIII. had reached the term of his life, had 
the good taste not to show any impatience to reign. Moreover, he had 
already obtained some great satisfactions.” 

The stormy life of Charles X. ended at Goritz, Austria, in 1836. His 
bones lie there in the chapel of the Franciscans. His life has not yet been 
fully written. 

It is not necessary to anticipate criticism. Vast interests depended on 
secrecy, and it is known that the Count of Artois bent every energy to 
accomplish one purpose—to become king of France. His romantic life in 
America fits in with all the knowledge we have of his character and sur- 
prising enterprises. Should the adventure upon the hills of Georgetown 
be attributed to any other man, it would first be necessary to show that he 
was capable of such an escapade. In attributing it to Artois, I have added 
one more episode to the life of a man who was famed for adventure and 
daring eccentricity. 





RALEIGH’S “NEW FORT IN VIRGINIA ”'—1585 


By EDWARD GRAHAM DAVES 


“God hath reserved the countreys lying North of Florida, to be reduced unto 
Christian civility by the English nation.” 


The coast of North Carolina is a long, narrow chain of low sand-hills, 
locally called the Banks, separating the ocean from the broad, shallow 
bodies of water, Pamlico and Albemarle sounds, which are the estuaries 
of the Neuse and Roanoke and other great rivers of the state. At irreg- 
ular intervals the line of the Banks is broken by narrow and ever-shifting 
inlets, through which flow the ocean tides, turning the inner waters into 
vast salt lakes, very rich in all varieties of sea products. 

Within this breastwork of barren downs are few islands; but there is 
one of supreme importance in the history of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
America. Roanoke island, about twelve miles long by three in width, lies 
between Roanoke and Croatan sounds, the shallow waters which connect 
Pamlico and Albemarle, and is two miles from the Banks, and thrice that 
distance from the mainland. . Here was established the first English 
colony ; here was born the first white American; here was celebrated the 
first Protestant rite within the present limits of the United States. It is 
the starting point of events as pregnant with great results in the wonderful 
history of our race, as was the landing of our forefathers on the shores 
of Kent, when they migrated from their Holstein homes more than a 
thousand years before. 

Yet, interesting and important as is the spot, how little is known of it 
by the great majority of Americans, or of this first endeavor to plant the 
sturdy English stock in the soil of the new world! We are familiar with 
the bloody atrocities amid which St. Augustine was founded; we are versed 
in the story of John Smith’s adventures at Jamestown, and of the arrival 
of the Mayflower at Plymouth; but this early attempt at English coloni- 
zation, with all its romantic incidents, has been allowed to sink almost into 
oblivion. It is not from lack of historical materials, for they are very 
abundant. While of the explorations of the Cabots we have no account 
from anyone who took part in their voyages, the story of Roanoke has been 

1 The quotations in the text, unless otherwise stated, are from Hak/uyt’s Voyages, Vol. III. 


For a discussion of the fate of the lost colony, see an article by Prof. S. B. Weeks of Trinity 
College, North Carolina, in the ‘papers of the American Historical Association, Vol. V. 
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fully told by Barlowe, Lane, Hariot, and White, leaders in the several 
expeditions. These precious documents, together with water-color illus- 
trations of the new country, have all been preserved, and no tale of adven- 
ture is fuller of picturesque incident and romantic interest. 

The colony bears the name of one of the most remarkable men in a 
very remarkable age—Raleigh, the cavalier, statesman, philosopher, his- 
torian, poet, mariner, explorer, hero, martyr— 


“‘ The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s eye, tongue, sword.” 


No character in legend or history is more brilliant or versatile. The period, 
too, is the most interesting epoch in the life of the English people. Bacon 
and Shakespeare were budding into manhood; Sidney had written the 
Arcadia and Defense of Poesie, and was about to find his apotheosis on the 
field of Zutphen; while Spenser was dreaming of the land of Faery, among 
“the green alders by the Mulla’s shore.” Frobisher had made his Arctic 
explorations, and Drake had returned to amaze all England with his story 
of the circumnavigation of the globe. 

The savage cruelties of Alva, and the massacre of St. Bartholomew, had 
kindled religious animosity into a fierce flame. The Prince of Orange was 
about to fall under the assassin’s knife, and plots were thickening about the 
fair head of Mary Stuart, which were to bring her to the scaffold. The Re- 
naissance and the Reformation had broken the shackles of the intellect, and 
widened the horizon of thought; while the great discoveries had opened 
new fields for the display of human energy. Men were giving up the spec- 
ulations about the heavenly world, which had absorbed the intellectual 
activities of the middle ages, and were turning to the practical conquest 
of a world beyond the seas. England and Protestantism were gathering 
their forces for the last great struggle with Spain and the Latin church, for 
supremacy in the old world, and for mastery in the new. 

The English claim to North America, from Newfoundland to Florida, 
was based upon the patent granted to John and Sebastian Cabot, by 
Henry VIL., in 1496, the oldest American state paper of England.’ They 
reached our shores in 1497, before either Columbus or Amerigo Vespucci 
had discovered the mainland, and the meteor flag of England was the first 
that was unfurled on the continent. 

The earliest serious attempt at English colonization was made in 1578, 
by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the half-brother of Raleigh. The latter was 
already conspicuous as a preux chevalier and champion of Protestantism. 


1“ Letters patentes of King Henry VII.; graunted unto John Gabote and his three Sonnes, for 
the discovering of newe and unknowen Landes. Quinto die Martii, anno regni nostri undecimo.” 
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He had set before himself as the one great aim in life the humili- 
ation of Spain, and the weakening of the power of the Latin race and 
religion. At the early age of seventeen he left the university of Oxford 
to join a band of a hundred gentlemen volunteers, who went to the aid of 
Coligny and the Huguenots—*“‘a gallant company, nobly mcunted and 
accoutred, and bearing for a motto on their standard, ‘ Let valour decide 
the contest.’’’ France was then aflame with the reports of the massacre 
of the Huguenots in Florida, and the idea germinated in Raleigh’s mind 
that a mortal blow might be dealt to the enemy beyond the seas. From 
the service of Coligny he passed to that of William the Silent, and all the 
while was growing in him the conviction which he expressed later in life, 
that the possession of America would decide the question of the suprem- 
acy of Spain or England. “For whatsoever Prince shall possesse it, 
shall bee greatest, and if the king of Spayne enjoy it, he will become 
unresistible. I trust in God that he which is Lorde of Lords, will put it 
into her hart which is Lady of Ladies to possesse it.” 

Raleigh took command of one of the seven small vessels of Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert’s fleet, with which they hoped to reach our shores, and 
by establishing a colony check the progress of the Spaniards, and “ put a 
byt into their anchient enemye’s mouth.” The attempt was a failure; and 
on the second expedition, in 1583, Raleigh, who had fitted out one of the 
five ships, was forbidden by the queen to accompany his brother. Gilbert 
took formal possession of Newfoundland, but he lost his best ship off 
Sable island; and on the return voyage the gallant old sailor went down 
off the Azores, with the Squirrel, his little craft of ten tons, his last noble 
words being, “ Courage, my friends! We are as neere to heaven by sea as 
by land.” 

To Raleigh then came the scheme of colonization almost as an inher- 
itance; and on Lady-Day, March 25, 1584, Queen Elizabeth issued to him 
a patent of discovery, granting him “all prerogatives, commodities, juris- 
dictions, royalties, privileges, franchises, and pre-eminences, thereto or 
thereabouts, both by sea and land, whatsoever we by our letters patents 
may grant, and as we or any of our noble progenitors have heretofore 
granted to any person or persons, ‘bodies politique or corporate.” 

Raleigh equipped two vessels under command of Amadas and Bar- 
lowe, and from the pen of the latter we have an account of the expedition : 
“The 27 day of Aprill, in the yere of our redemption 1584, we departed 
the West of England, with two barkes well furnished with men and vict- 
uals. . . . The tenth of June we were fallen with the Islands of the 
West Indies. . . . The second of July, we found shole water, wher 
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we smelt so sweet and so strong a smel, as if we had been in the midst 
of some delicate garden abounding with odoriferous flowers, by which we 
were assured, that the land could not be farre distant.” 

This characteristic of what Lane afterward called the “ Paradise of the 
world”’ may have been in Milton’s mind when he described the approach 
of the Evil Spirit to the garden of Eden: 


‘“« Now purer air 
Meets his approach: . . . now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheered with the grateful smell old Ocean smiles.” ! 


“ Keeping good watch, and bearing but slacke saile, the fourth of the 
same moneth [America’s fated day!] we arrived upon the coast, which 
we supposed to be a continent, and we sayled along the same 120 miles 
before we could find any entrance, or river issuing into the Sea. The first 
that appeared unto us we entred, and cast anker about three harquebuz- 
shot within the haven’s mouth: and after thankes given to God for our 
safe arrivall thither, we manned our boats, and went to view the land next 
adjoyning, and to take possession of the same, in right of the Queenes most 
excellent Majestie.” 

The explorers had coasted northward two days along the Banks, and 
entering at New inlet or Trinity harbour, had anchored not far from Roa- 
noke island. ‘We viewed the land about us, being, whereas we first 
landed, very sandie and low towards the water side, but so full of grapes, 
as the very beating and surge of the sea overflowed them, of which we 
found such plentie, both on the sand and on the greene soile on the hils, 
as well on every little shrubbe, as also climing towardes the tops of high 
Cedars, that I thinke in all the world the like abundance is not to be 
found.” This is evidently the luxuriant North Carolina Scuppernong 
grape, whose strong aromatic perfume might well be perceived at some 
distance fromthe shore. . . . “ There came unto us divers boates, and 
in one of them the king’s brother, with fortie or fiftie men, very handsome 
and goodly people, and in their behaviour as mannerly and civill as any in 
Europe. . . . The soile is the most plentifull, sweete, fruitfull and 


* Paradise Lost, IV. 153-165. 
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wholsome of all the worlde: there were above fourteene several] sweete- 
smelling timber trees, and the most part of their underwoods are Bayes 
and such like. . . . Wee came to an Island which they call Roanoak, 
distant from the harbour by which we entered seven leagues: and at the 
north end thereof was a village of nine houses, built of Cedar, and fortified 
round about with sharpe trees, to keepe out their enemies, and the entrance 
into it made like a Turne pike very artificially. . . . The wife of the 
king’s brother came running out to meete us very cheerefully and friendly. 
When we were come into the utter roome, having five roomes in her house, 
she caused us to sit downe by a great fire, and after tooke off our clothes 
and washed them, and dryed them againe: some of the women plucked off 
our stockings and washed them, some washed our feete in warme water, 
shee herselfe making greate haste to dress some meate for ustoeate. .. . 
We were entertained with all love and kindnesse, and with as much bountie 
as they could possibly devise. We found the people most gentle, loving 
and faithfull, voide of all guile and treason, and such as live after the 
manner of the golden age.” 

These first explorers remained in our waters only two months, reaching 
England again “about the middest of September,” bringing with them 
two of the natives, Wanchese and Manteo. Their arrival excited the 
greatest interest. Raleigh named the new country Virginia in honor of 
the queen, and our whole Atlantic coast was now regarded as under the 
dominion of France, England, and Spain; the three districts of indefinite 
boundaries being known as Canada, Virginia, and Florida. 

This voyage of Amadas was merely one of exploration; but in 1585 
Raleigh fitted out a second expedition of seven sail and one hundred and 
eight men, under command of his cousin Sir Richard Grenville, to plant 
a colony in the paradise described by Barlowe. Grenville is another of 
the brilliant heroes of this period, and it is interesting to note the number 
of remarkable men who were connected with these American voyages. 
Gilbert, Raleigh, Grenville, Lane, Hariot, White, form as striking a group 
of adventurous spirits as can be gathered together in history. 

Full accounts of the experiences of the colonists are given by Lane. 
“The 9 day of April 1585 we departed from Plymouth, our Fleete con- 
sisting of the number of seven sailes, to wit the Tyger, of the burden 
of seven score tunnes, a Flie-boat called the Roe-bucke, of the like 
burden, the Lyon of a hundred tunnes, the Elizabeth, of fifty tunnes, 
and the Dorothie, a small barke: wherunto were also adjoyned for speedy 
services, two small pinnesses. . . . The 12. day of May wee came to 
an anker off the island of St. John de Porto Rico. . . . The 24. day 
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we set saile from St. Johns, being many of us stung upon shoare with the 
Muskitos. . . . The 20 0f June we fell in with the maine of Florida. 
The 23. we were in great danger of wracke on a beach called the Cape of 
Feare, [the Promontorium tremendum of the old maps.] The 26. we 
came to anker at Wocokon [Ocracoke]. July 3 we sent word of our arriv- 
ing at Wocokon to Wingina [the Indian chief] at Roanoak. The 16. one 
of the savages having stollen from us a silver cup, we burnt and spoyled 
their corne and towne, all the people being fled. . . . The 27. our 
Fleete ankered at Haterask, and there we rested. The 25. August our 
Generall weyed anker, and set saile for England.” 

Grenville thus remained two months on the Carolina coast, and then 
putting the colony under the government of Ralph Lane, returned home 
to take command of one of the “ Sea-dogs” which were now making the 
whole Atlantic unsafe for Spain. His death in 1591 off the Azores, where 
also Gilbert had perished, is one of the most glorious events in British 
naval annals. The English squadron consisted of but seven sail; the 
Spanish fleet numbered fifty-five. Engaged all night at close quarters 
with many of the largest Spanish galleons, at daylight Gretiville found his 
little ship, the Revenge, literally shot to pieces, and not a man on board 
unhurt. Desperately wounded, he still refused to strike his flag; and when 
forced by his crew to surrender the sinking hull, he was taken on board 
the Spanish Admiral to utter the memorable last words: ‘ Here die I, 
Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet mind; for that I have ended 
my life as a true soldier ought to do, fighting for his country, queen, reli- 
gion, and honour.” 

On September 3, 1585, Governor Lane wrote to Richard Hakluyt from 

“the New Fort in Virginia,” which he had built at the northern end of 
Roanoke island, on the site of the fortified Indian village found there by 
Amadas: “Since Sir Richard Grenville’s departure, we have discovered 
the maine to be the goodliest soyle under the cope of heaven, so abound- 
ing with sweete trees,and grapes of such greatnesse, yet wilde. 
And we have found here Maiz or Guinie wheat, whose eare yeeldeth 
corne for bread 400 upon one eare. . . . It is the goodliest and most 
pleasing Territcrie of the world: for the continent is of an huge and un- 
knowen greatnesse, and the climate is wholsome. . . . If Virginia had 
but horses and kine, I dare assure myselfe, being inhabited with English, 
no realme in Christendome were comparable to it.” 

He describes the whole neighboring country, and determines to change 
the site of the colony to a better port, for “the harborough of Roanoak 
was very naught;” but the hostility of some of the Indian tribes ren- 
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dered all ‘his efforts futile. Conspiracies were formed against the English, 
and their situation grew so precarious, that many turned a longing 
eye homeward. On June 10, 1586, Sir Francis Drake anchored off the 
coast with a fleet of twenty-three sail, and furnished Lane with a “ very 
proper barke of seventy tun, and tooke present order.for bringing of victual 
aboord her for 100 men for four moneths.” But on the 13th there arose a 
great storm which drove her to sea, with many of the chief colonists on 
board, and she did not return. Despairing of any remedy for this disaster, 
and unable to pass another winter without succor from home, Lane deter- 
mined to abandon the colony. The men were bestowed among Drake’s 
fleet, and arrived at Portsmouth on the 27th of July. 

“Immediately after the departing of our English colony out of this 
paradise of the world, the ship sent at the charges of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
fraighted with all maner of things in most plentifull maner, arrived at 
Hatorask; who after some time spent in seeking our Colony up in the 
countrey, and not finding them, returned with all the aforesayd provision 
into England. About foureteene days after the departure of the afore- 
sayd shippe, Sir Richard. Grenville Generall of Virginia arrived there ; who 
not hearing any newes of the Colony, and finding the places which they 
inhabited desolate, yet unwilling to loose the possession of the countrey, 
determined to leave some men behinde to reteine it: whereupon he landed 
fifteene men in the Isle of Roanoak, furnished plentifully with all maner 
of provisions for two yeeres,” 

Besides Lane’s narrative of his explorations in the waters of North 
Carolina, of his relations with the Indians, and of the various adventures 
and vicissitudes of the first colony, we have a “ Briefe and: true report of 
the new found land of Virginia” by Thomas Harict, “a man no lesse for 
his honesty than learning commendable,” the scholar of the expedition, and 
the inventor of the algebraic system of notation, described in his epitaph as: 

Doctissimus ille Harriotus, 
Qui omnes scientias coluit, 
Qui in omnibus excelluit. 


Mathematicis, philosophicis, theologicis, 
Veritatis indagator studiosissimus. 


His report, addressed to “the Adventurers, Favourers, and Welwillers 
of the enterprise for the inhabiting and planting in Virginia,” is a very full 
and interesting account of the varied products of the new country, and of 
the manners and customs of the natives. ‘There is a kind of grasse-in the 
country, upon the blades whereof there groweth very good silke. 

There are two kindes of grapes that the soile doth yeeld, the one small and 
Vor. XXIX.—No. 5.—30 
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sowre, of the ordinary bignesse, the other farre greater and of himselfe 
lushious sweet [the Scuppernong]. . . . A kindeof graine called by the 
inhabitants Pagatowr [Indian corn], about the bignesse of English peaze ; 
but of divers colours; white, red, yellow and blew. All yeeld a very white 
and sweete flowre. . . . There is an herbe called by the inhabitants 
Uppowoe; the Spanyards call it Tabacco. The leaves thereof being 
brought into pouder, they used to take the smoake thereof, by sucking it 
thorow pipes made of clay, into their stomacke and heade; from whence it 
purgeth superfluous fleame and other grosse humours: whereby their bodies 
are notably preserved in health, and know not many grievous diseases, 
wherewithall we in England are afflicted. They thinke their gods are 
marvellously delighted therewith: whereupon they make hallowed fires, 
and cast some of the pouder therein for sacrifice: being in a storm, to 
pacifie their gods, they cast some into the waters: also after an escape from 
danger, they cast some into the aire. . . . Weour selves used to sucke 
it after their maner, and have found many wonderfull experiments of the 
vertues thereof: the use of it by so many of late, men and women of great 
calling, is sufficient witnesse. . . . Openauk are a kinde of roots of 
round forme [the potato] found in moist and marish grounds: being boiled 
or sodden, they are very good meat. . . . The naturall inhabitants are 
a people clothed with loose mantles made of deere skinnes, and aprons of 
the same round about their middle, all els naked. . . . For mankinde 
they say a woman was made first, which by the working of one of the gods, 
conceived and brought foorth children; and in such sort they had their 
beginning. . . . Some of the people could not tell whether to thinke 
us.gods or men, the rather because there was no man of ours knowen to die, 
or that was specially sicke: they noted also that we had no women among 
us. Some therefore were of opinion that we were not borne of women, and 
therefore not mortal, but that we were men of an old generation many 
yeeres past, then risen againe to immortalitie. Some would likewise 
prophecie that there were more of our generation yet to come to kill theirs 
and take their places.” 

In no wise discouraged by the failure of this costly experiment at colo- 
nization, Raleigh fitted out another expedition of three vessels in the fol- 
lowing year, under command of John White, to whom we are indebted for 
the story of this second colony. For the first time the enterprise had an 
element of permanence, by including among the emigrants women and 
children. The intention was to make a settlement on the shores of the 
Chesapeake, but through the treachery of a pilot Roanoke island again 
became the home of the colonists. 
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“In the yeere of our Lord 1587, Sir Walter Ralegh intending to per- 
severe in the planting of his Countrey of Virginia, prepared a newe Colonie 
of one hundred and fifty men to be sent thither, under the charge of John 
White, whom hee appointed Governour, and also appointed unto him twelve 
Assistants, unto whom he gave a Charter, and incorporated them by the 
name of Governour and Assistants of the Citie of Ralegh in Virginia. 
Our Fleete being in number three saile, the Admirall a shippe of one hun- 
dred and twenty Tunnes, a Flie-boat, and a Pinnosse, departed the 26 of 
April from Portsmouth. . ... About the 16 of July we fel with the 
maine of Virginia, and bare along the coast, where in the night, had not 
Captaine Stafford bene carefull, we had bene all castaway upon the breach, 
called the Cape of Feare. The 22 of July wee arrived at Hatorask: the Gov- 
ernour went aboard the pinnesse, with fortie of his best men, intending to 
passe up to Roanok foorthwith, hoping there to finde those fifteene men, 
which Sir Richard Grenville had left there the yeere before... . . The 
same night at sunne-set he went aland, and the next day walked to the North . 
ende of the Island, where Master Ralfe Lane had his forte, with sundry 
dwellings, made by his men about it the yeere before, where wee hoped to 
find some signes of our fifteene men. We found the forte rased downe, 
but all the houses standing unhurt, saving that the neather roomes of them, 
and also of the forte, were overgrowen with Melons, and Deere within 
them feeding : so wee returned to our company, without hope of ever see- 
ing any of the fifteene men living. The same day order was given for the 
repayring of those houses, and also to make other new Cottages.” 

The settlers, numbering ninety-one men, seventeen women, and nine 
children, set to work to rebuild the fort, and to make for themselves an 
English home. Soon after their.arrival occurred two incidents of extreme 
importance in the life of the colony. 

“The 13 of August our Savage Manteo was christened in Roanoak, 
and called Lord thereof and of Dasamonguepeuk, in reward of his faith- 
full service. The 18, Elenor, daughter to the Governour, and wife to 
Ananias. Dare, one of the Assistants, was delivered of a daughter in 
Roanoak, and the same was christened there the Sonday following, and 
because this child was the first Christian borne in Virginia, shee was named 
Virginia.” 

The baptism of Manteo and of the first Anglo-American child are the 
beginnings of the life of the English church in the new world. The 
name Dare has been given to a county of North Carolina on Pamlico 
sound, and its county-seat is the village of Manteo on Roanoke island ; 
a happy and permanent association of these Indian and English names 
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with the locality where they were first brought into interesting conjunc- 
tion. 

“ The 22 of August the whole company came to the Governour, and 
‘with one voice requested him to return himselfe into England, for the 
obtaining of supplies and other necessaries for them; but he refused it, and 
alleaged many sufficient causes why he would not. . . . At the last, 
through their extreame intreating constrayned to return, he departed from 
Roanoak the 27 of August.” The next day he set sail, destined never again 
to see his daughter and grandchild, and after a terrible voyage reached the 
coast of Ireland on the 16th of October. 

This is the last that is known of the lost colony, whose fate has given 
rise to so much interesting speculation, and whose blood it is thought may 
be traced to-day in the Croatan or Hatteras Indians of North Carolina. It 
was three years before succour came from the old world, for England in 
the meantime had needed every ship and every sailor in her life-and-death 
struggle with Spain and the invincible Armada. Efforts were made to 
reach the colony, but they were unsuccessful, and not until the summer of 
1590 did Governor White arrive off the North Carolina coast. 

“ The 200f March the three shippes, the Hopewell, the John Evangelist, 
and the little John, put tosea from Plymmouth. . . . The 23 0f July we 
had sight of the Cape of Florida, and the broken Ilands thereof. . . . The 
15 of August we came to ananker at Hatorask, and saw a great smoke rise 
in the Ile Roanoak neere the place where I left our Colony in the yeere 
1587. . . . The next morning our two boates went ashore, and we saw 
another great smoke; but when we came to it, we found no man nor signe 
that any had bene there lately. . . . The17 of August our boates were 
prepared againe to goe up to Roanoak. . . . Toward the North ende of 
the Island we espied the light of a great fire thorow the woods: when we 
came right over against it, we sounded with a trumpet a Call, and afterwardes 
many familiar English tunes and Songs, and called to them friendly ; but we 
had no answere; we therefore landed, and comming to the fire, we found the 
grasse and sundry rotten trees burning about the place. . : . As we 
entered up the sandy banke, upon a tree, in the very browe thereof were 
curiously carved these faire Romane letters,C RO: which letters we knew 
to signifie the place where I should find the planters seated, according toa 
secret token agreed upon betweene them and me, at my last departure 
from them, which was that they should not faile to write or carve on thé 
trees or posts of the dores the name of the place where they should be 
seated: and if they should be distressed, that then they should carve over 
the letters a Crosse + in this forme, but we found no such sign of dis- 
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tresse. . . . We found the housestaken downe, and the place strongly 
enclosed with a high palisado of great trees, with cortynes and flankers 
very Fortlike, and one of the chief trees at the right side of the entrance 
had the barke taken off, and five foote from the ground in fayre Capitall 
letters was graven CROATOAN, without any crosse or signe of dis- 
tresse.” . . . No further trace was found of the colonists, except buried 
chests which had been dug up and rifled by the Indians, “ bookes torne 
from the covers, the frames of pictures and Mappes rotten and spoyled 
with rayne, and armour almost eaten through with rust. . . . The season 
was so unfit, and weather so foule, that we were constrayned of force to 
forsake that coast, having not seene any of our planters, with losse of one 
of our ship-boates, and seven of our chiefest men. . . . The 24 of Octo- 
ber we came in safetie, God be thanked, to an anker at Plymmouth. 

Thus committing the reliefe of my discomfortable company, the planters 
in Virginia, to the merciful help of the Almighty, whom I most humbly 
beseech to helpe and comfort them, according to his most holy will and 
their good desire, I take my leave.” 

Thus ended in disaster all of Raleigh’s great schemes for planting the 
English race on our shores. They had cost him £40,000, and the result 
was apparent failure; yet his greatest glory is these attempts at coloni- 
zation. The seed was sown which was eventually to yield the richest 
harvest: the direct fruit of these efforts was the colony of Jamestown, 
and Raleigh is the real pioneer of American civilization. It was he, and 
not King James, who was destined to “ make new nations,” * and to whom 
rightly belongs the proud title of z#perit Atlantict conditor. 

For more than half a century the name of the first settlement, the 
so-called “City of Ralegh,” disappears from our annals; until in 1654 a 
company of explorers from Virginia reached Roanoke, and saw what they 
termed the “ruins of Sir Walter Ralegh’s fort.” The lapse of time has 
probably altered its appearance but little from what it then was, except 
for the changes wrought by a luxuriant vegetation. Its present condition 
is described’in Harper's Magazine for May, 1860: “ The trench is clearly 
traceable in a square about forty yards each way. Midway of one side 
another trench, perhaps flanking the gateway, runs inward fifteen or 
twenty feet. On the right of the same face of the enclosure, the corner is 
apparently thrown out in the form of a small bastion. The ditch is gen- 
erally two feet deep, though in many places scarcely perceptible. The 
whole site is overgrown with pine, live-oak, vines, and a variety of other 
plants, A flourishing tree, draped with vines, stands sentinel near the 


1 King Henry VIII., Act V., Sc. 4, 53. 
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centre. A fragment or two of stone or brick may be discovered in the 
grass, and then all is told of the existing relics of the city of Raleigh.” 

Surely, these interesting historic remains should be saved from further 
decay, and kept intact for all time to come.’ No spot in the country 
should be dearer or more sacred to us than that which was marked by the 
first footprints of the English race in America. In this year of the great 
Exhibition at Chicago, and in these days of enthusiasm about Columbus 
and his explorations, it is especially important not to lose sight of the fact 
that he did not discover the continent of North America, and that the 
United States owe nothing to Spanish civilization. That influence was 
to mould the destiny of the peoples who gathered in the new world 
south of the Gulf of Mexico; but Cabot with his English explorers was 
the first to set foot on our Atlantic coast, and it is to English enterprise, 
English moral standards, English political ideas, and English civil and 
religious liberty, that we owe the manifold blessings we now enjoy, and to 
which we must gratefully ascribe the marvelous progress and prosperity 
of our beloved country. 


1Avplan has been formed to purchase and preserve the ruins of this fort, and all who may feel 
an interest in the patriotic enterprise are requested to communicate with the writer. 





THE GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
By E. T. LANDER 


If of less obscure and accidental origin than the familiar and honored 
flag of the United States, the official seal of the nation, for obvious causes, 
maintains its indispensable service in comparative privacy. From the 
opportunities provided, the general knowledge in regard to these different 
elements of our national insignia should cease hereafter to be thus dispro- 
portioned. An appropriate public representation of the essential emblem 
of national organization and authority of the United States of America is 
now given. This view is presented as the central feature of the govern- 
ment exhibit in the Columbian exposition, consisting of a painting on 
canvas reproducing the design of the Great Seal surrounded with draperies 
of handsome flags. The idea conceived in the department of state of 
introducing, as “the pivotal feature of the entire exposition,” a semblance 
in such character of the national seal adopted in 1782 is impressively real- 
ized in the consummation of this plan. 

In its present form this emblem is referred to as the third United 
States seal. The description necessarily corresponds to that of the original 
specified design approved by the congress of a past century, as no act has 
been passed to permit any deviation therefrom. The design has been twice 
redrawn—first in 1841, when Daniel Webster was secretary of state, in con- 
sequence of the die being worn; and again in 1885, chiefly in answer to a 
demand for greater perfection in heraldic and artistic character. 

Unlike the flag, with which it is associated in the symbolism of our 
nation, the seal, as already indicated, came into recognized and operative 
existence only several years subsequently to the birth of the republic. Its 
development was retarded by several causes. The early movement, how- 
ever, for the production of a seal was duly recorded on July 4, 1776, when 
this item of business, next to the last to be reached on that day of crisis, 
was represented in the Journals of Congress as follows: 

Resolved, that Dr. Franklin, Mr. J. Adams and Mr. Jefferson be a committee to 
prepare a device for a seal for the United States of America. 

This is preceded in the records by a resolution that “an order for 3 
dollars and 54-g0ths be drawn by the treasurer in favor of the express who 
brought the despatches from Trenton.” So are mingled the grand and the 
insignificant movements in the progress of nations. Mr. Parton repeats 
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the animated story told by Jefferson, showing that the signing of the great 
declaration itself on that day was hastened by an absurdly trivial cause. 


Near the hall in which the debates were then held was a livery stable from which 
swarms of flies came into the open windows and assailed the silk-stockinged legs of 
honorable members. Handkerchiefs in hand they lashed the flies with such vigor as 
they could command on a July afternoon, but the annoyance became at length so ex- 
treme as to render them impatient of delay, and they made haste to bring the momentous 
business to a conclusion. 


In spite of their enemies, the flies, the members reassembled after din- 
ner, as shown by the concurrent records, and remained until almost sunset. 
The debate on the document in which the colonies were first designated 
the “United States of America” had been taken up on July 2, when 
the “certain resolutions respecting independency,” originally offered by 
Richard Henry Lee, were adopted “without a dissenting voice”; and as 
Adams confided to his wife under date of July 3, he regarded that as the 
decisive and supreme day. 


Yesterday the greatest question was decided which ever was debated in America, 
and a-greater, perhaps, never was, nor will be, decided among men, . . The 2d day 
of July 1776 will be the most memorable epoch in the history of America. 


The original sources of information chiefly of value on the subject 
of the seal are the state department MSS., the /ournals of Congress, and 
the Adams correspondence. In 1830 Lossing obtained certain additional 
details from two octogenarian acquaintances in Philadelphia, one of whom 
had been a clerk for Robert Morris, and the other an editor on Bradford's 
Magazine, who prided himself in old age on having engraved with his pen- 
knife the figure of the disjointed snake, which appeared for some months 
at the head of that journal. According to the recollection of these vener- 
able witnesses, the final vote on the debate, which had been continued from 
the 2d to the 4th of July, was reached at about 2 P.M. of the latter day. 
It is not certain whether, as some of the historians assert, the declaration 
was signed only by the president and secretary on that day; or, as others 
have endeavored to show, by all the members present, who signed it then 
on paper, and again when it was finally engrossed on parchment. The 
conclusion is undoubted, that, after Franklin had uttered the memorable 
saying, ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, we must now all hang together, or assuredly we 
shall all hang separately,” they withdrew and fortified themselves with 
dinner. 

The chairman of the committee to consider the subject of the seal was 
Dr. Franklin, the oldest of the signers of the declaration, and then more 
than seventy years of age. John Adams, the next named (on a list of men 
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to be hung by the British he would have been given just then the first 
place), was somewhat over forty, “looking like a short, thick Archbishop 
of Canterbury,” as he once described himself; and as represented by 
another, “in claret-colored coat, with a bald head,” bearing the burden of 
the chief advocacy of the declaration in the prolonged debate. To the 
third in order, “the tall young Jefferson ””—whose drafting of the docu- 
ment scheduled a few hours before for its unique place in history gave him 
a novel distinction—was now assigned the corresponding task of combin- 
ing his own ideas with those of other members of the committee in a report 
for a device for a seal. 

On.the Monday following (July 8), at noon, the declaration was publicly 
read in Philadelphia for the first time, followed by a demonstration in 
the evening, when the king’s arms over the seat of justice in the court-room 
which occupied the second story of the state house were torn down and 
burned in the street. The reading of the document was listened to on the 
ninth by the newly elected New York convention assembled at White 
Plains, and it was read at a later hour of that day in New York, at the head 
of each brigade, the statue of the “/ate king” George III., at Bowling 
Green, being then destroyed by the mob. On July 5, before receiving the 
news of the declaration, Virginia had stricken the king’s name out of the 
prayer book. On the 30th of that month Rhode Island made it a mis- 
demeanor to pray for the king, as such, under penalty of one hundred 
thousand pounds. Such were the manifestations of feeling in the various 
centres of population and at every camp and post. 

In preparing their device for a seal the committee received the aid of 
Eugéne Pierre du Simetiére, the West India Frenchman (or, as Mr. Winsor 
says, Swiss), who had executed the early profile of Washington which was 
the first head used on American coins (1791) and several times subse- 
quently copied on medals. In 1783 he published in London a quarto vol- 
ume of Thirteen Portraits of American Legislators, Patriots, and Soldiers. 
He was esteemed as a painter whose designs were ingenious, and whose 
drawings were well executed. . He cut profiles in black paper, and painted 
miniatures and other pictures in water colors. Adams wrote to his wife 
that this curious man, Du Simetiére, had begun a collection of materials for 
a history of the Revolution, going back to the first advices of the tea ships: 


He cuts out of the newspapers every scrap of intelligence and every: piece of specula- 
tion, and pastes it upon clean paper, arranging them under the head of that State to 
which they belong, and intends to bind them up into volumes. He has a list of every 
speculation and pamphlet concerning independence, and another of those concerning 
forms of government, 
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In one of the Frenchman’s sketches were shown the arms of the several 
nations from whence America was peopled, as English, Scotch, Dutch, 
Irish, German, etc., each in a shield. On one side is a figure of Liberty 
with her cap, and the supporter on the other side is a rifleman in his uni- 
form, with his rifle and tomahawk, the dress and weapons being peculiar to 
America. The device proposed by Dr. Franklin represented Moses lifting 
up his wand and dividing the Red Sea, and Pharaoh in his chariot over- 
whelmed with the waters. For the motto these words (attributed to 
Cromwell): “Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God.” Mr. Jefferson 
suggested, instead, the children of Israel in the wilderness, led by a cloud 
by day and a pillar of fire by night; for the reverse he proposed the, figures 
of Hengist and Horsa, “the Saxon chiefs from whom we claim the honor 
of being descended, and whose political principles and form of government 
we have assumed.” Under date of August 14, 1776, the account of Adams 
to his wife continues as follows: 


I proposed the choice of Hercules, as engraved by Gribelin in some editions of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s works. The heroresting onhis club. Virtue pointing to her rugged moun- 
tain on one hand, and persuading him to ascend. Sloth glancing at her flowery path of 
pleasure, wantonly reclining on the ground displaying the charms both of her eloquence 
and person, to seduce him into vice. But this is too complicated a group for a seal or 
medal, and it is not original. 


An entry in the Journals of Congress, August 20, 1776, shows the result 
of these efforts: 


The committee appointed to prepare a device for the great seal for the United States 
brought in the sdme with the explanation thereof. 
Ordered, to lie on the table. 


A document in Jefferson’s handwriting, preserved in the department of 
state, is a full, technical description of the device for a seal agreed upon by 
this committee : 

“The great seal should on one side have the arms of the United States 
of America, which arms should be as follows : 

“ The shield has six Quarters, parts one, coupé two. The first Or, a 
Rose, enameled gules and argent for England; the 2™* Argent, a Thistle 
proper for Scotland; the 3 Vert, a harp Or, for Ireland; the 4 Azure, 
a fleur-de-lis for France; the 5 Or, the Imperial Eagle Sable, for Ger- 
many, and the 6 Or, the Belgic Lion Gules, for Holland, pointing out 
the countries from which the states have been peopled. 

“The shield within a border, Gules, entwined of thirteen Escutcheons, 
Argent, linked together by a chain Or, each charged with initial letters 
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Sable as follows: 1 ,N. H.; 2™4, M. B. [Mass. Bay]; 3", R. I.; 4", C.; 
SPUN Vey Oy Ne jas: 7 PO, BD. C (Del. Colony] ;.: 9, Mi; 10°, Vi; 
11, N. C.; 12%, S.C.; 13, G.; for each of the thirteen independent 
states of America. 

«“ SUPPORTERS, Dexter the Goddess of Liberty in a corselet of Armour, 
alluding to the present times; holding in her right hand the Spear and 
Cap, and with her left supporting the shield of the states; Sinister the 
Goddess of Justice bearing a sword in her right hand and in her left a 
balance. 

“CREST. The Eye of Providence in a radiant Triangle whose Glory 
extends over the shield and beyond the figures. 

“Motto: & Pluribus Unum. 

“ Legend round the whole achievement—Seal of the United States of 
America MDCCLXXVI. 

“On the other side of the said seal should be the following Device : 

“ Pharaoh sitting in an open Chariot, a Crown on his head, and a sword 
in his hand, passing through the divided Waters of the Red Sea in pursuit 
of the Israelites: Rays from a pillow [pillar] of Fire in the Cloud expres- 
sive of the Divine Presence and Command, beaming on Moses who stands 
on the shore, and extending his hand over the Sea, causes it to overthrow 
Pharaoh. Motto: Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

This motto Mr. Jefferson had engraved on his own private seal, of 
which an exact impression in wax, bearing his monogram with the motto, 
was found among his effects, and passed into the possession of Mr. Ban- 
croft. Major-General Schuyler Hamilton followed Mr. Thomas Hollis in 
the statement that the words, “ Rebellion to tyrants,” etc., were from the 
epitaph (inscribed on a memorial at Jamaica Bay, West Indies) of John 
Bradshaw, chief of the regicides, and these were written, he says, over 
what is called the Regicide’s cave, West Rock, New Haven, Connecticut. 
The mention made by Mr. Hollis, in his memoirs, of his having found the 
quotation at length pasted up in the windows of inns in New England in 
the early days of the Revolutionary struggle, remains undisputed, although 
investigators of the story of the Jamaica Bay epitaph have declared it a 
fiction. : 

After the report by the committee, the action in reference to a seal for 
the new government was for.a long time suspended ; until March 25, 1779, 
no further record on the subject was entered, Our first political agent to 
France, Silas Deane, referred to this neglect in a letter to congress, with the 
inquiry if it is not always proper to use aseal. “ This,” he observes, ‘is a 
very ancient custom in all public and even private concerns of any conse- 
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quence.” The omission of the use of a seal when all the rights, powers, 
and dignities of a nation had been assumed, has been since viewed as 
remarkable considering that our forefathers were brought up under the 
shadow of the English law which prescribed that no grant or charter was 
Jactum until it was sealed. English custom had taught, also, that even the 
sign manual of the sovereign must be authenticated by an impression from 
* the privy seal. The importance of the seal even in individual transactions 
was signified by the prime expositor of social views : 


“ Till thou can’st rail the seal from off my ‘bond, 
Thou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud.” 


The original word sig//um, now translated into seal, is the diminu- 
tive of signum, defined as “a little image or figure”—by which means 
records, statutes, etc., in all civilized countries are authenticated. In the 
British museum are twenty-five thousand specimens of seals, including 
those of ancient Egypt, formed in clay. The seals of the middle ages 
were in gold, silver, lead, and other substances. The bull from which 
the sovereign of England derives the title of “ Defender of the Faith” is 
authenticated by a golden seal. Lead was more common for the papal 
bull—so-called frem the bulla or seal appended. After the coming of the 
Normans, the kings and chief men used waxen seals with “a hair from the 
head or beard in the wax as a token.” 

Although congress liad early anticipated the need of a seal for our 
country, in accordance with so ancient and universal a custom, the series of 
national reverses swiftly following the declaration of independence, which 
had been received in all parts of the United States as “a song of triumph 
rather than a call to battle,’”’ evidently rendered more obvious and impres- 
sive the fact that the people who had asserted themselves free had not 
established a nation. The congress was next reassembled in Baltimore, the 
British having taken possession of Philadelphia, where they made an osten- 
tatious display of extravagance in some of their entertainments. 

The long-neglected report on the device for a great seal for the United 
States was referred by congress in March, 1770, to a new committee. The 
president was John Jay, who appointed Mr. James Lovell—previously a 
schoolmaster in Boston, and then a member of the committee of foreign 
correspondence—with Scott of Virginia, and Houston of Georgia, and on 
the 1oth of May they presented a report : 

“ The seal should be four inches in diameter, on one side the Arms of 
the United States as follows: The Shield charged in the field with thirteen 
diagonal stripes, alternately red and white. Supporters: dexter, a Warrior 
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holding a sword; Sznister, a figure representing Peace bearing an Olive 
Branch. The Crest, a radiant constellation of thirteen stars. The motto; 
BELLE VEL PACE. The legend round the achievement; SEAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES. On the reverse the Figure of Liberty seated in a chair 
holding the staff and cap. The Motto; SEMPER, underneath IIIDCCLXXVI.” 

This report was recommitted, and another report, not fundamentally dif- 
ferent, although modified in reference to size, was offered by the same 
committee : 

“The seal to be three inches in diameter, on one side the Arms of the 
United States as follows: The Shield charged in the Field azure, with 
thirteen diagonal stripes, alternate rouge and argent. Supporters: dexter, 
a warrior holding a sword ; s¢nzster, a figure representing Peace bearing an 
olive branch. The crest, a radiant eonstellation of thirteen stars. The 
motto Belle vel pace. The legend round the achievement; The Great 
Seal of the United States. On the reverse, Virtute Perennis, underneath, 
MDCCLXXVI. 

“A miniature of the face of the Great Seal and half its diameter to be 
affixed as the less seal of the United States.” 

The report was not accepted. The sketches of these various devices 
were all apparently from the hand of Du Simetiére. In the last is traced 
the influence of the design of the already adopted national flag, although 
the thirteen stripes are here diagonal instead of vertical as in the final 
devices. 

Some of the drawings show alterations made by the pen. One that 
has been torn through the centre into two parts is pasted together on 
another piece of paper. 

The report, after debate, was recommitted, and Henry Middleton, Elias 
Boudinot, and Edward Rutledge were appointed a new committee to pre- 
pare a seal. They seem to have made no definite advance, the matter 
being finally (April, 1782) referred by congress to its secretary, Charles 
Thompson. At this stage an elaborate device produced by William 
Barton, A. M., of Philadephia, went to increase the unavailable list. An 
accompanying sketch for the reverse of the seal, however, showing an 
unfinished pyramid, with an eye of Providence in a radiant triangle over it, 
was approved. With a few variations the device submitted by Barton 
corresponds to his description. 

“ Device for an Armorial Achievement for the great seal of the United 
States of America in congress assembled ; agreeable to the rules of heraldry 
—proposed by William Barton, A. M.: 
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ARMS. 


“ Barry of thirteen pieces Argent & Gules, on a Canton Azure, as many 
Stars disposed in a Circle, of the first: a Pale Or, surmounted of another 
of the third ; charged, in Chief with an Eye surrounded with a Glory, 
proper; and in the Fess-point an Eagle displayed on the Summit of a 
Doric Column that rests on the base of the Escutcheon, both as the Stars. 
Crest. Onahelmet of Burnished Gold, damasked grated with six Bars 
and surmounted by a cap of Dignity; Gules turned up Ermine, a Cock 
armed with guffs, proper. SUPPORTERS, on the dexter side: a Genius of 
America (represented by a Maiden with loose, Auburn Tresses having on her 
head a radiated Crown of Gold, encircled with a sky-blue fillet spangled 
with silver stars ; and clothed in a long, loose, white garment, bordered with 
Green: from her right shoulder to her left side, a scarf semé of Stars, the 
Tinctures thereof the same as in the Canton; and round the Waist a purple 
Girdle fringed Or; embroidered Argent, with the word ‘ Virtue’) resting 
her interior Hand on the Escutcheon and holding in the other the proper 
Standard of the United States, having a dove argent perched on the top of 
it. On the sinister side : a Man in complete Armour; his sword-belt fringed 
with Gold; the Helmet inscribed with a Wreath of Laurel and crested with 
one white and two blue Plumes: supporting with his dexter Hand the 
Escutcheon, and holding in the exterior a Lance with the point sanguin- 
ated; and upon it a Banner displayed, Vert,—in the Fess-point, an Harp, 
Or, stringed with Silver between a star in Chief, two Fleurs-de-lis in Fess, 
and a pair of Swords in Saltier in Bass all Argent. 

“ The Tenants of the Escutcheon stand on a Scroll on which the follow- 
ing Motto 

DEO FAVENTE. 


which alludes to the Eye in the Arms meant for the Eye of Provi- 
dence. 
“ Over the crest in a scroll this Motto 


VIRTUS SOLA INVICTA. 

Mr. Preble noticed the original words, “ with thirteen strings,” through 
which a line had been drawn. 

Another equally elaborate device, with similar reverse, was submitted 
by Barton. 

“ Device for an Armorial Achievement and Reverse of a Great Seal for 
the United States of North America: proposed by William Barton, Esq., 
A. M. 

“ Blazoned according to the Laws of Heraldry. 
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ARMS. 


“ Barry of thirteen pieces Argent & Gules; on a pale Or, a Pillar of the 
Doric Order, Vert, reaching from the Base of the Escutcheon to the Honor 
point; and from the summit thereof, a Phoenix in Flames with Wings 
expanded, proper: the whole within a Border, Azure, charged with as 
many stars as pieces barways of the first. 


CREST. 

“On a Helmet of Burnished Gold, damasked grated with six Bars, a 
Cap of Liberty, Vert; with an Eagle displayed Argent thereon holding in 
his dexter Talon a Sword, Or, having a wreath of Laurel suspended from 
the point ; and in the sinister, the Ensign of the United States, proper. 


SUPPORTERS. 

“On the dexter side, the Genius of the American Confederated Re- 
public: represented by a Maiden, with flowing Auburn Tresses ; clad in 
a long, loose, white Garment, bordered with Green; having a sky-blue 
scarf, charged with Stars as in the Arms, reaching across her waist from 
the right shoulder to her left side ; and on her Head a radiated crown of 
Gold, encircled with an azure Fillet spangled with Silver Stars; round her 
Waist a purple Girdle, embroidered with the word ‘ Virtus’ in silver; a 
dove, proper, perched on her dexter Hand. 

“On the Sinister Side, an American Warrior, clad in a uniform Coat 
of blue faced with Buff, and in his Hat a Cockade of black and white 
Ribbons, in his left hand a Baton Azure semé of Stars, Argent. 


“Motto over the Crest, 
IN VINDICIAM LIBERTATIS. 


“Motto under the Arms, 
VIRTUS SOLA INVICTA. 


“ Reverse of the Seal: 
“ A Pyramid of thirteen Strata (or Steps), Or. 
“In the Zenith, an Eye surrounded with a Glory, proper. 
“In the Scroll, above—or in the Margin, : 
DEO FAVENTE. 
“The Exergue, 
PERENNIS.” 


REMARKS : 
The Imperial Eagle of Germany (which is Sable, and with two Heads) is represented 
with a sword in one Talon, and a sceptre in the other. 
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The Phoenix is emblematical of the expiring Liberty of Britain, revived by her 
Descendants in America. Seer. 

The Dove (perched on the right Hand of the Genius of America) is emblematical of 
Innocence and Virtue. : 

The Sword (held by the Eagle) is the symbol of Courage, Authority and Power. 
The Flag or Ensign denotes the United States of America, of the sovereignty of which 
the Eagle is expressive. 

The Pillar is the Hieroglyphic of Constancy and Fortitude, and is likewise emblem- 
atical of Beauty, Strength and Order. 

The Pyramid signifies Strength and Duration. © 


Explanation of Barton's Device. 

“ The thirteen pieces, barways, which fill up the field of the Arms, may 
represent the several States; & the same Number of Stars upon a blue 
Canton, disposed in a Circle, represent a new Constellation, which alludes 
to the new Empire, formed in the World by the Confederation of those 
States. Their Disposition, in the form of a circle, denotes the perpetuity 
of its continuance, the Ring being the symbol of Eternity. The Eagle 
displayed is the symbol of Supreme Power & Authority & signifies the 
Congress ; the Pillar upon which it rests, is used as the Hieroglyphic of 
Fortitude and Constancy; & its being of the Doric order,(which is the best 
proportioned and most agreeable to nature) & composed of several Members 
or parts, all, taken together, forming a beautiful composition of Strength, 
Congruity & Usefulness, it may with great propriety signify a well-planned 
Government. The Eagle being placed on the summit of the Column, is 
emblematical of the Sovereignty of the Government of the United States ; 
and, as further expressive of that Idea those two charges or figures are 
borne on a Pale, which extends across the thirteen pieces, into which the 
Escutcheon is divided.. The signification of the Eye has been already 
explained. The Helmet is such as appertains to Sovereignty, and the Cap 
is used as the Token of Freedom & Excellency. It was formerly worn 
by Dukes, ‘ because,’ says Guillim, ‘they had a more worthy Government 
than other subjects.” The Cock is distinguished for two most excellent 
Qualities, necessary in a free country, viz.: Vigilance & Fortitude. 

“The genius of the American Confederated Republic is denoted by her 
blue Scarf & Fillet, glittering with Stars, and by the flag of Congress which 
she displays. Her dress is white edged with green colours, emblematical 
of Innocence and Youth. Her purple girdle’and radiated crown indicate 
her sovereignty ; the word ‘ Virtue’ on the former is to show, that that 
should be her principal ornament, and the radiated Crown, that no Earthly 
Crown should rule her. The Dove on the top of the American Standard 
denotes the mildness and lenity of her Government. 
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“The Knight in Armour with his bloody Lance represents the military 
Genius of the American Empire, armed in Defence of its just Rights. 
His d/ue Belt and d/ue feathers indicate his Country, & the White Plume is 
in Compliment to our gallant Ally. The Wreath of Laurel round his 
helmet is expressive of hissuccess. The Green Field of the Banner denotes 
Youth and Vigor; the Harp is emblematical of the several States acting 
in Harmony and Concert ; the Star in Chief, has reference to America, as 
principal in the contest ; the two Fleurs de lis are borne as a grateful Testi- 
monial of the support given to her by France; and the two Swords 
crossing each other signify a State of War. This Tenant and his Flag 
relate totally to America at the time of her Revolution. : 

“ WILLIAM BARTON.” 


With the eagle of Barton emerges another of the elements of the final 
device which, as may be plainly observed, was a gradual development. The 
direct origin of the device adopted is traced with some confusion of results 
by the different investigators. According to Mr. Preble, this is identical 
with “another device” by Barton which was adopted with some modifica- 
tions. The theory that his designs were used is manifestly true in refer- 
ence to the reverse, in which the change is chiefly in the introduction of 
other mottoes. Lossing conceived that the device for the great seal of the 
United States was sent from England by Mr. Adams. This, he says, had 
been for some time in the hands of the secretary, Charles Thompson, who 
had withheld it in the hope of something as good coming from his own 
countrymen. In the autumn of 1779, John Adams was sent to England 
to negotiate for peace. Among the eminent people whom he met was 
Sir John Prestwick, a baronet of the north of England, a friend of the 
Americans, as well as an accomplished antiquarian. In a discussion of the 
subject of the national coat of arms so long awaiting decision, Sir John 
suggested an escutcheon bearing thirteen perpendicular stripes, repeating 
the idea of the national banner. He proposed, according to the narrative 
cited, that in order to give it consequence it should be placed on the breast 
of the displayed American eagle without supporters, as emblematic of self- 
reliance. This simple and significant device, Mr. Lossing says, pleased 
Adams, and he communicated it to his friends in congress. His assertion 
that the device for a seal was received from the country with which we 
were at war was maintained as follows: 

In a manuscript letter before me, written in 1818 by Thomas Barrett Esq., an emi- 
nent antiquary of Manchester, England, addressed to his son in this country, is the 
following statement: My friend Sir John Prestwick, Bart., told me he was the person 


who suggested the idea of a coat of arms for the American States to an ambassador 
Von. XXIX.—No. 5.—31 
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(John Adams) from thence, which they have seen fit to put upon some of their moneys. 
It is this, he told me—party per pale of thirteen stripes, white and red; the chief of the 
escutcheon blue, signifying the protection of Heaven over the states. He says it was 
soon afterward adopted as the arms of the states, and to give it more consequence it 
was placed upon the breast of a displayed eagle. 


Others have judged it to be far more probable that the colors of the 
shield were suggested by the stripes and union of the flag—which was 
adopted nearly a year before Mr. Adams’s first visit to Europe. At the 
same time it is thought worthy of note that the stripes in the flag are 
arranged alternately red and white, which gives seven of the former and 
six of the latter, while in the arms they are white and red, thus making 
seven white and six red pales. In the seal of the board of admiralty (later 
the navy department) adopted May 4, 1780, the stripes are arranged as 
in the flag. 

An ingenious argument was constructed by Schuyler Hamilton to show 
that John Adams proposed the representation of the constellation Lyra in 
the thirteen stars. Mr. Hunt attributes the next device after that of Bar- 
ton to Charles Thompson. In reference to this, as to many other subjects 
connected with the formation of our government, it is ever to be regretted 
that the private notes made by Charles Thompson while secretary of con- 
gress from 1774 to 1789, and as “the soul of that political body,” in respect 
to whom it was common to say that a statement was “ as true as if Charles 
Thompson’s name was to it,” should have been destroyed by him some 
time previous to his death, instead of being made a basis of a history of 
the Revolution. 


Thompson's Device : 


“Device for an Armorial Achievement and Reverse of a Great Seal for 
the United States in Congress Assembled. 


ARMS. 


“On a field Chevrons composed of seven pieces on one side & six on 
the other, joined together at the top in such wise that each of the six 
bears against or is supported by & supports two of the opposite side, 
the pieces of the chevrons on each side alternate red and white. The 
shield borne on the breast of an American Eagle, on the Wing and rising 
proper. In the dexter talon of the eagle an olive branch & in the sinister 
a bundle of arrows. Over the head of the Eagle a constellation of stars 
surrounded with bright rays and at a little distance clouds. 

“In the bill of the Eagle a scroll with the words 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM. 

“ Reverse, 

“ A Pyramid unfinished. 

“In the zenith an eye in a triangle surrounded with a glory, proper. 

“ Over the eye these words 

ANNUIT CCG:PTIS. 
“On the base of the pyramid the numerical letters 
MDCCLXXVI. 
“ And underneath these words 
NOVUS ORDO SECLORUM.” 

The original designs from Barton and from Secretary Thompson are 

preserved in the department of state. Next in order is a report indorsed 








GREAT SEAL OF 1784. 


as Mr. Barton’s improvement on the secretary’s device. In this the chev- 
rons are replaced by perpendicular stripes. The device is very nearly 
identical with that finally adopted. It is designated as a 

“ Device for an Armorial Achievement for the United States of North 
America, blazoned agreeably to the Laws of Heraldry—proposed by 
William Barton, A.M. 
ARMS. 


“ Paleways of thirteen pieces Argent and Gules; a chief Azure. The 
Escutcheon placed on the Breast of an American (the bald-headed) Eagle 
displayed proper, holding in his Beak a Scroll, inscribed with this motto, 
viz., 
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E PLURIBUS UNUM, 


And in his dexter Talon a Palm or an Olive Branch, in the other a bundle 
of thirteen arrows, all proper. 


FOR THE CREST. 


“Over the Head of the Eagle, which appears above the Escutcheon, 
a Glory Or; breaking through a cloud, proper, and surrounding thirteen 
stars forming a Constellation, Argent on an Azure Field. 
“In the Exergue of the Great Seal— 
JUL. IV. MDCCLXXVI. 


“In the margin of the same— 
Sigil. Mag. Reipub. 
Confed. Americ. 
REMARKS. 


“Ehe Escutcheon is composed of the Chief and Pale, the two most 
honorable ordinaries: the latter represent the several States; all joined 
in one solid compact Entire supporting a Chief, which unites the whole 
and represents Congress. The Motto alludes to this Union. The colours 
or Tinctures of the Pales are those used in the Flag of the United States. 
White signifies Purity and Innocence; Red, Hardiness and Valour. The 
Chief denotes Congress. Blue is the ground of the American Uniform, 
and the Colour signifies Vigilance, Perseverance and Justice. The mean- 
ing of the Crest is obvious, as is likewise that of the Olive branch and 
Arrows. 

“The Escutcheon being placed on the Breast of the Eagle displayed 
is a very ancient mode of bearing, and is truly imperial. The Eagle 
displayed is an Heraldical figure ; and being borne in the manner here de- 
scribed, supplies the place of supporters and Crest. The American States 
need no supporters but theit own Virtue, and the Preservation of their 
Union through Congress. The Pales in the Arms are kept closely united 
by the Chief, which last likewise depends on that Union and the strength 
resulting from it, for its own support—the Inference is plain. W. B.” 

Jan, 19, 1782. 

Short time was given after this for straying in the wilderness of fancy 
on the quest for a device fora seal. Under date of June 20, 1782, the 
Journals of Congress contain this record: 

On the report of the secretary to whom was referred the several reports on the 
device for a great seal, to take order: 

The device for an armorial achievement and reverse of the great seal for the United 
States in Congress assembled is as follows : 
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“ ARMS—Paleways of thirteen pieces, argent and gules; a chief azure; 
the escutcheon on the breast of the American eagle displayed, proper, hold- 
ing in its dexter talon an olive branch, and in his sinister a bundle of thir- 
teen arrows, all proper, and in his beak a scroll, inscribed with this motto £ 
Pluribus Unum. : 

“ For the CREST—Over the head of the eagle, which appears above the 
escutcheon, a glory, or, breaking through a cloud, proper, and surrounding 
thirteen stars forming a constellation, argent, on a azure field. 

“ REVERSE—A pyramid unfinished. 





GREAT SEAL OF 1782. 


“In the zenith an eye in a triangle, surrounded with a glory, proper, 
over the eye these words Annuit Captis. On the base of the pyramid the 
numerical letters MDCCLXXVI. And underneath the following motto, 
Novus Ordo Seclorum.” 

The blazon of the heraldic form shows certain variations from the legal 
description : 

“ Argent six palets gules a chief azure worn on the breast of the American 
eagle displayed, in his dexter talon an olive branch, in his sinister a bundle 
of thirteen arrows, points upward, all proper, the last feathered or; his 
head surrounded with a circular sky azure, charged with thirteen mullets, 
5, 4, 3, I argent, environed with clouds proper, and beyond rays, or; in his 
beak a scroll with the words £ Pluribus Unum. 
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“Reverse. A pyramid unfinished. In the zenith an eye in a triangle 
surrounded with a glory proper, over the eye these words, Annuit Coptis. 
On the base of the pyramid the numerical letters MDCCLXXVI, and 
underneath the following motto, Novus Ordo Seclorum.” 

The interpretation of the device accompanying the report is in the 
form appended : 

The escutcheon is composed of the chief and pale the two most honorable ordi- 
naries. The pieces pales represent the several states, all joined in one solid, compact 
entire supporting a chief which unites the whole and represents Congress. The pales 
in the arms are kept closely united by the chief, and the chief depends on that union, and 
the strength resulting from it for its support, to denote the confederacy of the United 
States of America and the preservation of their union through congress. The colors of 
the pales are those used in the flag of the United States of America: white signifies 
purity and innocence, red, hardiness and valor ; and blue the color of the chief signifies 
vigilance, perseverance and justice. The olive branch and arrows denote the power of 
peace and war, which is exclusively vested in Congress. The constellation denotes anew 
State taking its place and rank among the sovereign powers ; the escutcheon is borne on 
the breast of the American eagle without any other supporters, to’ denote that the United 
States of America ought to rely on their own virtue. Reverse. The pyramid signifies 
strength and duration ; the Eye over it and the motto allude to the many and signal inter- 
positions of Providence in favor of the American cause. The date underneath is that 
of the Declaration of Independence, and the words under it signify the beginning of a 
new era which commences from that date. 


The general rendering of the words Aunuit Ceptis is, God has favored 
the undertaking ; that of Novus Ordo Seclorum, a new order of ages—refer- 
ring to the new order of things in the western world. The words are 
traced to the Aineid. “ Audacibus annue cceptis,” favors my daring under- 
taking; and “ magnus ab integro seclorum nasciter ordo,” the great order 
of ages begins anew. The origin of the motto of the scroll—surviving from 
the device of the original committee as “ the best motto ever appropriated ” 
—has been largely discussed. It is traced ultimately to a poem of Virgil 
called Moretum, which describes an ancient Italian peasant’s morning meal. 
The moretum is a species of pottage consisting of herbs and cheese, which 
he prepares before dawn with the help of his servants, grinding up the 
various ingredients with a pestle. The quotation is found in these lines: 


It matus in gyrun paullatum singula vines 
Dependent propries—color est E Pluribus Unum. 


The direct source for the words, nevertheless, was probably the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, published in London, and having a large circulation in the 
colonies. This was an eclectic publication, bearing the motto & Pluribus 
Unum on its title-page. The motto of the Spectator (1711) was: Color est 
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e pluribus unum, attributed to a poem by Horace. A writer in the Over- 
land Monthly concluded that the motto for the seal was derived from a 
modest metrical composition in Latin, by John Carey of Philadelphia, 
entitled, Zhe Pyramid of the Fifteen States, which contained these lines: 


Audax inde cohors stellis e pluribus unum 
Aadua pyramidos tollit ad astra caput. 


This supposition was shown by Mr. Preble to be an error. The refer- 
ence to the fifteen states, he says, is evidence that the poem was written 
subsequently to 1794 or 1795, after the admission of Vermont and Ken- 
tucky to the original thirteen. 

The seal had been adopted by congress, as has been shown, less than 
six months previous to the signing of the preliminary treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, in 1782. It appears on a commission, dated September 16, 
1782, granting full power and authority to General Washington to arrange 
with the British for exchange of prisoners of war. After the ratification of 
the Constitution, this seal was formally declared, on September 15, 1789— 
when the department of state was organized—to be the seal of the United 
States. “Sec. 3. . . . That the seal heretofore used by the United 
States in Congress assembled shall and hereby is declared to be the seal of 
the United States.” . . . Its custody was subsequently given to the 
secretary of state, who is empowered to affix it to commissions, etc., which 
have received the signature of the President. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, that the said Secretary shail keep the said seal 
and shall make out and record and shall affix the said seal to all civil commissions to 
officers of the United States to be appointed by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, or by the President alone, Provided that the said seal shall not be affixed to any 
commission before the same shall have been signed by the President of the United States, 
nor to any other instrument or act without the special warrant of the President therefor. 


All other legal instruments than commissions and exequators require a 
separate warrant signed by the President, authorizing a seal to be used. 
As a consequence of the expanded duties of the government, the seal of 
the United States is no longer attached by the department of state to the 
commissions of officers who are under some other department. This is a 
gradual change, beginning with the act of March 18, 1874, by which the 
commissions of postmasters are made out under the seal of the postoffice 
department. By the act of March 3, 1875, the commissions of officers of 
the interior department were transferred to that department ; and by the act 
of August 8, 1888, the appointments of all judicial officers, marshals, and 
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United States attorneys were ordered to be made under. the seal of the 
department of justice. The United States seal is affixed to the commis- 
sions of cabinet officers, and to those of diplomatic and consular officers 
nominated by the President and confirmed by the senate; to all cere- 
monious communications from the President to the heads of foreign gov- 
ernments ; treaties, conventions, and formal agreements of the President 
with foreign powers; pardons, commutations of sentence to offenders con- 
victed before courts of the United States; proclamations by the. Presi- 
dent; all exequators to foreign consular offices in the United States 
appointed by the heads of governments which they represent, and to war- 
rants by the President in cases of extradition. 

The description of the device indicates a seal pendant, with ribbon, cor- 
responding to the English custom; since 1869 a plaque seal has been used 
instead. A thin white wafer affixed to the surface of the document, at the 
left of the President’s signature, receives the impression of the seal. This 
is used upon treaties as well as all other documents to which the seal is 
appended. The method is favored on account of greater facility in the use of 
the wafer impression than with the pendant die, and because of the security 
which it gives, as the impression cannot be removed without mutila- 
tion of the document; while a pendant affixed by a ribbon to which the 
seal is impressed, in the manner customary in other countries, can be easily 
detached through intent or accident.’ 

The die-sinker of 1782 and that cf 1841 were in brass; that of 1885 is cut 
in the finest steel, and the plate on which the paper is placed to receive the 
impression is of bronze. The seal die, which is three inches in diameter, 
with a weight of one pound six ounces, is used in a screw press. By an 
ingenious mechanism the impression can now be given to show the eagle 
head up, as in the former press was impossible in the case of bulky 
documents. 

The reverse of the seal has never been made, and no reason for this 
omission is discovered. The suggestion has been repeatedly made that the 
use of the seal without the obverse and reverse, as plainly indicated by the 
act, may be technically illegal, since making the half serve for the whole has 
not appeared to be authorized in any manner by law. Another complaint 
is in reference to certain alterations made in the design in 1841, of which 
no explanation can be stated. With other differences, including that of 


? To constitute a valid seal at the common law there must be a tenacious substance adhering to 
the paper or parchment, and an impression made upon it. An impression made in the material of 
the paper itself is insufficient. The old common law definition of a seal is that given by Lord 
Coke: ‘‘Sigillum est cera impressa.” But it has long been held that instead of wax a wafer or other 
tenacious substance on which an impression is or may be made is a good seal. 
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smaller dimensions, the eagle engraved on the die of that date holds but 
six arrows instead of the original number, the significance of which is lost 
in the change. A doubt of the legal use of the seal in such form has been 
suggested, although not maintained by judiciary opinion. The heraldic 
inaccuracies of the description, which also have been criticised, refer to the 
omission of the tincture. of the scroll, which properly might be either 
red or blue instead of gold, as in the official representation in color; the 
mention of paleways, argent, and gules, while in the flag from which the 
colors are copied are (seven) red and (six) white stripes, and the designa- 
tion of the stars over the head of the eagle a crest, when not a crest in any 
strict application of the term. 





GREAT SEAL OF 1885. 


The name of the engraver of the original seal or that of 1841 is un- 
known. The new seal of 1885 was by authority of act of congress, July 7, 
1884, entrusted to Tiffany & Co., of New York. This work restores the 
adopted device, the chief difference in the drawing being in the modern 
spirit applied in its execution. The artist, Mr. James Horton Whitehouse, 
in whose hands it was placed, is known as the designer of many beautiful 
pieces of art in silver, including the Bryant vase in the Metropolitan museum, 
and the casket presented to Bishop Potter on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his consecration. Some of the national medals are examples of his work, 
as are the fine memorial brasses in St. James’ church in this city. 
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Franklin conceived a strong objection to the adoption of the eagle as } 
the emblem of his country. Of the moral character of the white-headed 
eagle, Halietus leucocephalus, of his tyrannical and overbearing temper, his 
want of a generous spirit, etc., much has been. said in condemnation, and 
Audubon stated that his opinion perfectly coincided with that of “our 
great Franklin” in reference to this selection. The poets have been able 
to forget that he is a ferocious robber, in paying tribute to the eagle with 
his “sunward course erect and true.”” Heraldry teaches that the good qual- 
ities are to be considered in the choice of an armorial emblem, as the 
perfect vision and power of flight in the eagle. The American eagle is a 
handsome variety of his species, and he lives to a great age. A foreigner 
has said that Americans can do no better than try to live up their bird.! 

Several good reproductions of the device of the seal of the United 
States are to be found in New York and elsewhere. The Astor library 
possesses a facsimile in bronze. A reproduction of large size on canvas, 
of uncertain origin and date, is preserved in St. Paul’s church in this city. 
It has been regretted that in the ordinary representations of the arms of the 
United-States, the chief is sometimes charged with three or more mullets. 
The etching by Jacquemart in M. Loubat’s Medallic History of the United 
States is a superb facsimile of the actual device of the emblem as adopted 
by the nation. The reproduction contained in the recent monograph on 
the subject issued by the department of state is in colors.? 





Heraldic Terms used in the Descriptions of Devices for a Seal: 


Achievement—a complete héraldic composition. 

Argent—the meial silver ; represented conventionally by a plain white surface. 
Azure—the tincture blue ; in engraving represented by shadings in horizontal lines. 
Barry—divided with bars, 


1** The device for its great seal adopted by congress in midsummer,” says Bancroft, ‘‘ is the 
American eagle as the emblem of that strength which uses victory only for peace. It therefore holds 
in its right talon the olive branch; with the left it clasps together thirteen arrows, emblems of the 
thirteen states. Onan azure field over the head of the eagle appears a constellation of thirteen 
stars breaking gloriously through a cloud. In the eagle’s beak is the scroll ‘E Pluribus Unum,’ 
many in one; out of diversity, unity—the two ideas that make America great ; individual freedom 
of states, and unity as the expression of conscious nationality.” 

* The sources of information on the subject of the United States seal include the following : 

Original documents in department of state: American Archives; Journals of Congress; 
Familiar Letters of John Adams and his Wife, edited by George Francis Adams ; 7%e Flag of the 
United States; Major-General Schuyler Hamilton (1852) ; Preble’s History of the Flag ; Parton’s 
Life of Jefferson; Randall’s Life of Jefferson; Pamphlet by John I. Champlin, Jr., reprinted from st 
Galaxy Magazine; Article by Lossing in Harper's Magazine for July, 1856 ; Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Register; American Law Review, Vol. I. vegeastinsn le ; Seal of the United States, by 
Gaillard Hunt (department of state, 1892). 
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Canton—a part of the chief cut off on either the left or right hand upper corner, 
bounded by straight, vertical, and horizontal lines. 

Charged—bearing a charge, or figure, upon the escutcheon. 

Chief—head or upper part of escutcheon from side to side, cut off horizontally by a 
straight line, and containing properly one-third part of the dimensions of the escutcheon. 

Chevrons—bars, as the rafters of a roof leaning against one another. 

Coupé—cut off evenly. 

Crest—part of the achievement borne outside of and above the escutcheon. 

Damasked—wrought with an ornamental pattern. 

Dexter—that side of a shield which is toward the right of the one bearing it braced 
or fitted upon the arm. 

Displayed—having the wings expanded. 

Escutcheon—Surface upon which are charged a person’s armorial bearings other 
than the crest, motto, supporters, etc., which are borne separately. 

Fess—a bearing bounded by two horizontal lines across the field, which regularly 
contain between them one-third of the escutcheon. 

Glory—circle of glory ; sort of crown made with rays, leaving a circular open space 
in the middle. 

Gules—the tincture red ; in representations without color, as in drawing or engrav- 
ing, indicated by vertical lines drawn close together. 

Legend— inscription. 

Or—one of the tinctures, the metal gold, often represented by a yellow color, and in 
engraving conventionally by dots upon a white ground. 

Ordinaries—common bearings usually bounded by straight lines—the oldest bear- 
ings. 

Paleways—divided into equal parts by perpendicular lines. 

Pale—a perperidicular stripe in an escutcheon. 

Proper—having its natural color or colors. 

Quarter—one of the four parts into which a shield is divided by quartering. 

Rouge—red. 

Sable—black ; one of the tinctures; represented when the colors are not shown, as 
in engraving, by a fine network of vertical and horizontal lines. 

Saltier—an ordinary, in the form of St. Andrew's cross, formed by two bands, dexter 
and sinister, crossing each other. 

Sanguinated—stained with blood. 

Semé—covered with small bearings forming a pattern over the surface. 

Shield—the shield-shaped escutcheon used for displays of arms. 

Sinister—left-hand side of the person who carries the shield on his arm, therefore the 
right-hand side of spectator. 

Supporter—the representation of aliving creature accompanying the escutcheon, and 
either holding it up or standing beside it, as if to keep or guard it. 
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NO. II. THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, WASHINGTON 


By AINSWORTH R. SPOFFORD, CHIEF LIBRARIAN 


The history of the library of congress is nearly coeval with that of 
the national government. During the formative period that preceded the 
federal Constitution, congress was a migratory body, and such books as 
were used were either the private property of the members, or else bor- 
rowed from the Library Company of Philadelphia, which made an early 
tender (August, 1774) of its stores of information. During the ten years, 
1791-1800, when the offices of the government and congress itself were 
established at Philadelphia, we find that very considerable use was made 
of the privileges of the Library Company and the Loganian library associ- 
ated with it. What few law books and works of reference were gathered 
for the use of congress or of its committees were not deemed important 
enough to be called a library. 

At length, in the summer of 1800, in pursuance of the act which fixed 
the permanent seat of government of the United States upon the Potomac, 
three small sailing vessels carred the archives and offices of the departments 
and of congress from Philadelphia to Washington. In the scanty chron- 
icles of this removal, there is no mention of books. But congress, with 
wise foresight, had provided, before setting up its tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness, where no hospitable Philadelphia library could be drawn upon, by 
act of April 24, 1800, for “‘further provision for the removal and accom- 
modation of the government of the United States.” By this act the sum 
of five thousand dollars was appropriated “ for the purchase of such books 
as may be necessary for the use of congress at the said city of Washington, 
and for fitting up a suitable apartment for containing them.” The selection 
was to be made by a joint committee of both houses of congress. 

Out of this little appropriation of five thousand dollars has grown the 
great government library of to-day, with its six hundred and sixty thou- 
sand volumes, and two hundred and twenty thousand pamphlets. Congress 
assembled for the first time in Washington on November 17, 1800. The 
capitol was in process of building, and both branches of congress, with the 
supreme court, were all crowded into the north wing of the new edifice. 
Not many books were received until near the following session, convened 
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in December, 1801, when President Jefferson, who always took an earnest 
interest in the library, recommended that a statement should be prepared 
respecting the books and maps purchased under the appropriation. At the 
same session a joint committee was appointed to consider and report upon 
the proper means of taking care of the new library, and its report (by John 
Randolph of Virginia) formed the basis of the systematic statute ap- 
proved January 26, 1802, for the administration of the library of con- 
gress. This act placed the librarian and the collection of books under the 
supervision of a joint committee of both houses on the library, composed 
of three senators and three representatives, an arrangement which still exists. 

During the earlier years, there was no titular librarian appointed, the 
books being in charge of the clerk of the house of representatives, who was 
librarian ex-officio, with a clerk detailed by him to superintend the service 
of books. The collection had grown by slow accretion, under small appro- 
priations (never exceeding one thousand dollars yearly) until it reached 
three thousand volumes in 1814. In August of that year, it was burned, 
with the capitol, by the British army, during their one day’s riotous posses- 
sion of the federal city—a piece of vandalism common enough in wars, but 
never yet repaired, if I read history aright. The next month, Thomas 
Jefferson wrote to his friend, Samuel H. Smith, M. C. (first publisher of 
that historic newspaper, 7he National Intelligencer), offering to sell his private 
library of six thousand seven hundred volumes to congress, as he was 
encumbered with debt. <A bill for the purchase, at the price of twenty- 
three thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars, was finally passed, but not 
without strenuous opposition—some members declaring that there were 
too many different editions of the Bible in the collection, while another 
wiseacre proposed that all works of a skeptical tendency should first be 
weeded out and returned to the owner at Monticello. It is notable that 
the catalogue of the collection, prepared by Mr. Jefferson’s own hand, and 
printed in 1815 in a thin quarto volume, bears the title, ‘‘ Catalogue of 
the Library of the United States.” Such, indeed, it was, and is: for it has 
been purchased and maintained at public expense and is freely open to all. 

In 1815, Mr. George Watterston was appointed librarian of congress; 
in 1829, John S. Meehan; in 1861, John G. Stephenson; and in 1864 Ains- 
worth R. Spofford. After Mr. Watterston’s appointment, the library was 
located for a time, with congress, in the post-office department, removing 
later to the temporary brick house of congress on Capitol hill, until 1824, 
when jit was transferred to its present quarters in the west front of the 
central capitol building. It continued to grow, under annual appropria- 
tions of two thousand dollars, increased to five thousand in 1824, which 
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was continued yearly for about thirty years. Mr. Jefferson’s modest 
nucleus for a national library had grown to fifty-five thousand volumes in 
1851, when a fire, occasioned by a defective flue, wrapped the wooden 
shelves and the library itself in flames. Only twenty thousand volumes 
were saved, and among them about half of the Jefferson collection. The 
whole of the important divisions of jurisprudence, political science, and 
- American history and biography were saved, but all the books in general 
history, geography, art, natural science, poetry, and belles lettres. were 
destroyed. Congress at once, with praiseworthy liberality, took efficient 
measures to restore the library, appropriating seventy-five thousand dollars 
for the immediate purchase of books, and seventy-two thousand five 
hundred dollars for reconstructing the library rooms with solid iron shelv- 
ing, finished in a highly decorated style, and furnishing the first example 
of any public building interior constructed wholly of iron. 

In 1865, the collection having quite outgrown the space devoted to it 
(a hall ninety-two feet in length by thirty-four feet in width, and thirty- 
nine feet in height), provision was made by congress for enlargement, by 
appropriating adjacent space occupied by committee rooms and clerks’ 
offices to add two spacious wings of equal size to the existing library and 
of greater capacity for books. The year following (1866) was signalized by 
the accession of the large Smithsonian scientific library, very rich in the 
transactions and reports of the learned societies of Europe and America. 
These were made, by joint action of congress and the regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, a permanent deposit in the library of the government. 
They had been fortunately saved from the fire which nearly destroyed the 
Smithsonian building the same year. 

The next year (1867) witnessed the purchase by congress of the exten- 
sive historical library of Peter Norce, the printer, journalist, and annalist 
of the American Archives. This collection (for which the sum of a hundred 
thousand dollars was paid without opposition in congress, so thoroughly 
satisfied was that body of its great value as materials for history) embraced 
over sixty thousand titles of books, pamphlets, newspapers, and other peri- 
odicals, maps, manuscripts, etc., relating to the discovery, colonization, 
and history of the United States. This timely acquisition saved from 
dispersion one of the most important private libraries ever gathered by a 
single hand in this country, and should be supplemented by the addition 
of the late George Bancroft’s noble collection. 

The law library forms one of the richest departments of the library of 
the government. Situated in the basement of the capitol, in the room 
formerly occupied (until 1859) by the supreme court of the United States, 
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it contains over eighty thousand volumes, and is very largely availed of, 
not only by congress and the several United States courts at the capital, 
but by the bar of Washington, and attorneys from all parts of the country 
having business there. 

While the central idea of a great library designed primarily for the use 
of a parliamentary body should be a full collection in the departments of 
jurisprudence, political science, history, and economic science, yet it should 
not neglect works in any field of human interest. It is constantly liable 
to be drawn upon for information regarding every country in the world, 
and upon every question of public interest which can engage the attention 
of statesmen. It must obviously become sooner or later a universal library, 
or else fail of its highest usefulness. As the representative national col- 
lection of books, it is obviously the proper conservator of all Americana, 
in the largest interpretation of that term, to include not only the curiosi- 
ties of history and early printed books, but all that the country produces in 
permanent literary form. Accordingly, the library has already gathered 
a most comprehensive collection of voyages and travels relating to America, 
in all languages, together with most books in history and biography, includ- 
ing the local town and county histories and genealogies of every period. 
Its collection of city and village directories is large and constantly increas- 
ing; its stores of state and territorial and municipal documents and laws, 
while far from complete, are most important ; its range of American news- 
papers, now numbering over fifteen thousand bound volumes, represents 
all sections of the Union, and a century and a half of time; its files of 
magazines and reviews are measurably complete; its collection of works 
relating to railways, transportation, etc., is large and valuable; and in all 
departments of business, finance, manufactures, navigation, mining, agri- 
culture, and the mechanic arts, it is well equipped. Its pamphlet collec- 
tions form one of the richest departments of the library ; and as these pro- 
ductions of the press are seldom protected by copyright, it is greatly to be 
desired that all who write or print them would contribute copies to the 
national library, that due preservation may not fail. 

In American maps, the collection is large, embracing most of the early 
and more recent atlases, and some ten thousand separate maps, among 
which are many originals, representing revolutionary camps, marches, and 
campaigns, drawn by British, French, and American engineers, as well as 
some unique charts of Washington city in embryo. The rarest early 
engraved maps of America, however, are conspicuous by their absence, 
except in facsimiles. In old manuscripts only a few specimens, on vel- 
lum, of the Bible and Latin and Flemish missals are found; while in 
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historical MSS. of the revolutionary period are the original papers of 
Rochambeau and Paul Jones, and some thirty military orderly books, 
besides fifty folio scrap-books filled with military papers and historical 
autographs of early American generals and statesmen. Several manu- 
script copies of works on Spanish America, New Mexico, etc., by Las 
Casas, Duran, Panez, and Teniente, are also found, as well as the original 
records of the Virginia Company of London, in two MS. folio volumes. 

The historical and medical library of Dr. Joseph M. Toner, a public- 
spirited citizen of Washington, who presented his collection to the govern- 
ment (the first instance of such a donation in our annals), is specially rich 
in Washingtoniana, and will ultimately embrace every line of the writings 
of the Father of his Country, manuscript or printed, thoroughly indexed 
and accessible. 

The works of graphic art, accumulated without expense during twenty 
years’ operation of the law of copyright, will form a highly instructive and 
beautiful exhibit when arranged in classes and displayed in the new library 
building. They will show the steady progress made in those arts of 
design-which comprise engraving, photography, chromotypy, etc. 

Since the transfer of the entire business of copyright registry and the 
deposit of copyright publications to Washington, in 1870, there have been 
nearly six hundred thousand entries of copyright titles in the congressional 
library. This involves a most extensive bureau of detail, for which as yet 
no adequate force has been provided by congress, although the business of 
keeping the copyright records is much more than self-sustaining, through 
the fees paid into the treasury. So exacting has the vast increase of 
labor become, that the printing of catalogues of the library has been 
perforce discontinued for years past, though the manuscript catalogue of 
accessions, on the card system, is kept up to date. Of course, no labor can 
be too great which secures to the library of the people an approximately 
complete representation of the great annual product of the American 
mind, as represented in books. Many works in the past have owed to the 
copyright provision almost their sole chance of preservation in public 
libraries. Under the recently enacted international copyright system 
(now extended successively to Great Britain, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Italy), we may expect a steady, though not rapid 
increase of this great collection through the extension of the area of copy- 
right. It is a wise provision which renders it reasonably certain that 
every book which the country produces will be stored up at Washington 
for present and future use and reference. Nor is the mission of the so- 
called useless books by any means fruitless of benefit. If they serve no 
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other purpose, they may at least serve as models to be avoided by the 
writers of after times. The great national libraries of the world have 
been long buying up, at great prices, the chap-books, pamphlets, period- 
icals, and unconsidered trifles of early generations, which a timely enforce- 
ment of a copyright system might have saved. Let us have one library 
in America, and that one belonging to all for free consultation, which shall 
preserve all the works which the other libraries have not the means or 
the motive to acquire. 

It is now almost twenty years since the agitation for a distinct library 
building, to contain the overflowing stores of the congressional library, 
began in our national legislature. After many disagreements between 
senate and house, as to site, plans, architects, and cost, land was finally 
purchased, and a beginning made in 1886. The futility of any enlarge- 
ment of the capitol adequate to afford permanent accommodation was at 
last fully demonstrated, and congress, with great liberality, adopted plans 
for a building capable of containing four million five hundred thousand vol- 
umes, limiting its ultimate cost to six milliondollars. The site selected is the 
most eligible in the city, being elevated, dry, level, and salubrious, separated 
from the eastern front of the capitol only by a small park. The exterior 
structure is wholly of white granite, of two shades of color, with four cor- 
ner pavilions slightly projected to relieve the monotony of the long fagade. 
In the interior the central idea (as in the British Museum library) is the 
reading-room rotunda, which is octagonal in form, and adapted to seat 
three hundred readers. The great book-repositories are stacks of iron, 
rising tier above tier, in nine stories of eight feet each, bringing every 
book within easy reach of the hand. Movable and adjustable shelves of 
smooth iron fill the book stacks. There being no materials used in the 
entire construction of the edifice, except stone, iron, brick, and concrete, 
and occupying as it does its own isolated position, with an ample park 
around it, no risk of fire, under any circumstances, can be conceived. 

The collection of books, first begun for the sole use and benefit of 
congress, has by steady growth and increasing research become an im- 
portant factor in the education of the people. The nation cherishes a 
just pride in its increase and preservation. No legislation of congress 
meets with a heartier response than its wise and liberal provision for the 
care and fitting bestowal of the nation’s books. Let it become annually 
more and more worthy of its great mission as conservator of our literature, 
and advance unceasingly in the high aim of furnishing the fullest possible 
stores of information in every department of human knowledge. 

Voit. XXIX.—No. 5.—32 
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A SKETCH OF SIR FRANCIS NICHOLSON 
By WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD 


If the late Diedrich Knickerbocker could have laid aside his predilec. 
tion for the Dutch governors of New York, and applied his keen wit and 
harmless satire to the English rulers, he would have found the field a very 
rich one to work upon. For however odd the Dutch appear when drawn 
by his pen, their successors would deserve to rank as real curios—as oddi- 
ties in morals as well as politics, It was not a very desirable quality of 
rulers that the crown of Great Britain selected to represent its dignity and 
defend its prerogatives in the colonies. Let a sprig of aristocracy wear his 
reputation so threadbare as to expose his wickedness to such a degree as 
to make living in England next to impossible; let him waste his patri- 
mony, encumber his estate, and pawn all that he had; let him be ruined in 
purse, in morals, or in character, and he was a fit object for exportation. 
Not like the criminals who were shipped to America to be sold into tem- 
porary servitude, but sent there to occupy some position in church or state, 
and so have an opportunity of patching together a good name, or to line 
their purses with colonial taxes. As in manufactures the poorer qualities 
that were unsalable at home were sent to America under the general term of 
“colonials,” so the political bankrupt was sent to prove to the colonists the 
blessings of a royal government. As exhibits of royal misgovernment, 
these home “ misfits” were perfect, and as the original “ carpet-baggers,” 
they played their part with thoroughness and enthusiasm; so much so 
that they everywhere excited opposition, and were often compelled to do 
what they had never before dreamed of doing—work for their salaries. As 
pioneers of the Revolution, these men assume almost national importance ; 
but it is on their personal and picturesque qualities that I purpose to 
touch. 

This side of them has never been fully developed, because of the cus- 
tom to shift them from one province to another, at the will of their royal 
masters. So that however full a description of their service in one may 
be, he drops out of view as soon as he steps over the boundary into 
another. New York and New Jersey might have the same governor, but 
the local-councils of the governor would be distinct. As governor of New 
York, the incumbent might be captain-general of his majesty’s forces in 
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two or three other provinces; or, in a fit of spite due to some very out- 
spoken petition from the colonists, a charter might be revoked, and the 
province be pinned on to some other as an inactive and impotent territory. 
So that the historian of New York sees pass before him in review a num- 
ber of apparent nonentities, but in reality men who made greater reputa- 
tions in good or evil deeds in other parts. Much of the individuality is 
therefore lost by such momentary glimpses as he would give, and still 
more of the dramatic elements, though, in reality, the period is rich in 
them. 

Such a character as Lord Cornbury, who graced—or otherwise—the 
executive of New York as captain-general and governor-in-chief of New 
York and New Jersey, is too transparent to require much attention. A 
grandson of the great earl of Clarendon, to whose titles he later succeeded, 
a cousin of the reigning queen, vain, pompous, and fond of pleasure, it is 
little wonder to read of his vagaries, or to realize the intense disgust he 
aroused in the sturdy provincials under his rule. He had all the gentle- 
manly vices of the day, and exhibited them in public to the great scandal 
of the city, and when, in moments of intense vanity, he swelled with pride 
because of his alleged likeness to Queen Anne, and donned the garb of a 
woman, even having his portrait so painted, we are more apt to laugh than 
be surprised, and question the sanity of the man. The termination of his 
service in New York was fitting, for he landed in the debtor’s prison, from 
which he was released only on attaining the title of earl of Clarendon, and 
pleading his privileges. 

Not so with Sir Francis Nicholson, of whom little has been written. 
His dual character might almost lead us to imagine two different men, for 
it is impossible to reconcile the two contradictory accounts we have of 
him. Asa governor he differed little from the others, and as an individual 
he defies a psychological analysis. On the one side he appears as a good 
governor, and a real benefactor to the colonies he governed ; on the other 
he is depicted as a hot-tempered, brawling, drunken sot, a fire-brand to 
destroy the peace of the provinces. A glance at his career in America 
may aid in solving the contradiction. 

His first appearance in history was not one calculated to inspire perfect 
confidence in the strength of his conviction, for, though a Protestant, he 
had not hesitated to gratify King James by kneeling during the celebration 
of the mass in the royal tent at the camp on Hounslow Heath. This 
courtly pliancy, a proof of an elastic conscience, so recommended him to 
royalty that when two companies of regular soldiers were raised in Lon- 
don, to go out with Sir Edmund Andros, the command of one was given 
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to Captain Francis Nicholson. These companies were composed chiefly 
of “Irish papists,” and they landed at Boston on December 20, 1686. 
Of this mission of Sir Edmund little need be said, as it forms a favorite 
subject with American historians, readily lending itself to a picturesque 
treatment. We need only say that Captain Nicholson was commissioned 
in April, 1688, lieutenant-governor of New England, accompanied Andros 
to New York, and was left in command at that place when his superior 
hurried to Boston to prevent a second Indian war, and, as it proved, hur- 
ried to prison. 

It was an age of political agitation and transition, and the colonies and 
their rulers did not escape the contagion. In the mother country William, 
by request, ascended the throne that the hesitation and downright cow- 
ardice of James had rendered vacant. But that change in the head of the 
nation was a change in the central ideas of the English monarchy ; and 
however scrupulous William was to defer to the forms of law, the fact 
remained that his accession involved a revolution, shaking the constitution 
to its very foundations. So. vast a movement naturally was felt in Amer- 
ica. Andros was deposed and imprisoned upon charges that were intended 
only to get him out of the way while a certain political ferment was work- 
ing. In New York his representative hesitated, and went through a pro- 
cess of inaction that redounded to his subsequent advantage. 

Fear and distrust of the papacy were general, the author of Loyalty 
Vindicated gravely asserting that King James was “ bound in conscience 
to indeavour to damn the English nation to Popery and slavery.” In such 
a scheme the colonies would be included, and the rapid strides of pope- 
dom in England under that zealous ruler were viewed with profound 
anxiety in the colonies. Papists were given seats in the council, and were 
placed in high offices in the department of the revenue, and even in the 
army. In New York something of real antagonism was created. Under 
pretence of teaching Latin, the Jesuits, it was said, had erected a school 
in the city. The bell of the Dutch church was tolled on the day the 
school began, an indication of public sorrow. Many influential families, 
it was whispered, had sent their sons to this school; some had “ heard 
slily a low mass,” afterward excusing themselves on the ground of curi- 
osity. A celebration of the birth of a Prince of Wales was made a triumph 
for the enemies of the Protestant church. All of these things sent thrills 
of horror and apprehension through the colony, only to be checked by the 
so-called invasion of England by William, which was regarded as the over- 
throw of the threatened papist revolution. The Dutch, from gratitude to 
the house of Nassau, and from their religion, welcomed the change, at 
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once declared for King William, and desired their authorities to do the 5 i 
same in due form and with fitting ceremony. 

In March Nicholson had received from the governor of Pennsylvania 
intelligence of the invasion of England by the Prince of Orange, and at 
first refused to credit it, keeping, as the contemporary record relates, to 
his old commission, praying publicly for the late king, leaving his name in 
the king’s arms, and not discharging the popish officers. He summoned 
his council, and they determined to call to their assistance the mayor, 
aldermen, and common council, with the principal military officers. Such 
a convention of authority implied a crisis. In a meeting at the town hall, 
the lieutenant-governor produced his commission, and swore with big 
oaths and protestations that he would live and die by the same — the first 
record of what must have been a peculiar failing of his. It was determined 
to strengthen the fort by some city militia, to admonish the county officers 
to preserve order in their districts, and to fortify the city. Whether by 
design or accident, in carrying out this intention the guns of the fort 
were turned upon the town, and in the disturbed condition a rumor of an 
intended massacre gained credence. The demands of the agitators led to 
a threat on the part of Nicholson to set the town on fire; that there were 
sO many rogues in town that he was not sure of his life, nor to walk the 
streets. Those who were “well affected to the protestant interest” took 
possession of the fort, altered its name from James to William, and formally 
proclaimed the Prince of Orange. The leader of the insurgents was the 
unfortunate Leisler, soon to be murdered under cover of law. Nicholson 
in June sailed for England. Among the errors afterward remembered 
against him, was the fact that his brother drank the king’s health with the 
letter J! He himself claimed to be an Episcopalian, but his devotions on 
Hounslow Heath were matters of gossip in New York. 

It might be supposed that with his departure his colonial career was 
terminated, and that with the sudden rise from a captain to a lieutenant- 
governor under a monarch now a fugitive, his further promotion. at the 
hands of the new king was not to be expected. But surprising exercise of 
the appointing power is by no means a modern feature in politics. Nich- 
olson applied for a new appointment and wished that of New York; but 
he had not sufficient interest at court to attain his end, and he saw 
Houghten, a man destitute of everything, preferred. He himself was sent 
as lieutenant-governor to Virginia, a colony groaning under the alleged 
tyranny of Howard. Phipps, a man who did not scruple to cane an officer a. 
holding his majesty’s commission, afterward hinted that Nicholson had 
obtained this notice by the liberal use of gold at court; but this was sucha 
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matter of course at that time as to give occasion forno comment. Money 
could even gloss over the fact that the man who offered the bribe—a word 
ugly but necessary—was in reality not in the king’s interest. This mar- 
velous power money has retained to the present day. 

In the southern colony Nicholson found a very different race to govern 
than he had met with in New York. Whatever may have been the origin 
of many of the first settlers of Virginia, and we know that humble is 
hardly the word to express what that origin was, the social regime of the 
colony was in the direction of an aristocracy. Nowan aristocracy of birth, 
supported by landed property and a comparatively constitutional govern- 
ment, is one of the most desirable forms that such a doubtful institution 
can attain. All the elements of high breeding are present, and result in the 
preservation of the steps in the esthetic progression of man. No excep- 
tions of abuse of power can alter this general rule. The more such an 
aristocracy depends upon temporary, factitious, or immoral forces, the 
greater is its divergence from the ideal, and the more evident become the 
germs of evil contained within itself. In Virginia, pampered by the 
mother country under a commercial fallacy of the day, having her pro- 
ductive energies subservient to slavery and the greed of English factors, a 
system of caste was developing that in time yielded as many evils as it 
did benefits to the colony. In itself slavery was sufficient to undermine 
the real strength of the rulers, and morally produced important results on 
the character of the slave owners. They were a proud, stiff-necked, and 
overbearing race, restive under restraint, and little incitined to dictation 
from others, even when such dictation was covered by a parchment bearing 
the king’s manual and granting powers to our “ever trusted and well- 
beloved servant.” Loyal to the king and English to the core, the Vir- 
ginians were sufficiently independent to oppose the royal will when their 
interests seemed to demand it, and nothing delighted the house of 
Burgesses so well as a round, full-mouthed protest to the royal representa- 
tive, checking what they deemed his arbitrary conduct, and an appeal to 
the king for a redress of their grievances. 

It so happened that the titular governor of Virginia, Howard, Earl of 
Effingham, had antagonized the colony to such a degree as to make his 
residence in England more desirable than any active and personal participa- 
tion in the government of his majesty’s liege subjects in America. Weak, 
unscrupulous, and rapacious, he was a fair type of the needy adventurer who 
looked to office and patronage in the new continent to recoup his shattered 
fortunes. As the lieutenant of this royal representative, Nicholson entered 
upon his office under a suspicion of being his instrument. Realizing that 
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his position must be thus colored by reflected light, the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor started out to be “popular.” Was it in imitation of the Grecian 
candidates for the people’s favor that he instituted athletic games, and 
offered prizes to be contested? Was it as a Mecenas that he suggested a 
college building, headed the subscription list himself, and favored the 
commissary James Blair in his mission to London, a mission that produced 
’ the college of William and Mary? Tradition further relates that he made 
a tour of the counties, and proved that he could be an aristocrat with the 
aristocrats, and a man of the people, even a demagogue, when with the 
people. 

What his efforts at popularity might have produced can be only con- 
jectured, for Nicholson was, in 1692, superseded by his former chief, Sir 
Edmund Andros. He went to England, but was in 1693 transferred to 
the government of Maryland. At this stage Nicholson becomes an active 
reformer, and, in support of the church, removes the capital of the colony 
from the Catholic town of St. Mary’s to Annapolis, just as later, and for 
another reason, he changed the capital of Virginia from Jamestown to 
Williamsburg. Such a step implied no little power in the one who took 
it, and it argues that Sir Francis must have been in thorough confidence 
and accord with the king and his ministers. The interests that had grown 
up at St. Mary’s under the shadow of the official life protested strongly, 
for the removal involved them in great loss; but the change was made, 
and Nicholson by it found himself in a better position to contend with the 
proprietor of the colony. But the “divers inhabitants” who had “ seated 
themselves on mean indifferent lands” adjacent to St. Mary’s, and had 
“launched out and disbursed considerable estates to their great impover- 
ishment and utter ruin” if the government offices were removed, were 
naturally dissatisfied. As the only objection urged against St. Mary’s was 
that its distance from the river (Patuxent) obliged members of the assem- 
bly to travel thence on foot, the inhabitants pledged themselves to provide 
a coach or caravan, or both, to run daily from the town to the river, and 
at least half a dozen horses, with suitable furniture, for such as wished to 
travel post to any part of the province on the western shore. But the 
assembly only laughed at the sugar-plum thus offered, and somewhat inso- 
lently replied that they were weary of spending three times as much money 
as the city and all the inhabitants for ten miles round is worth, and “ say 
that having had sixty-odd years’ experience of this place, and at most a 
quarter of the province devoured by it, and still, like Pharaoh’s kine, 
remain as at first, they are discouraged to add any more of their substance 
to such ill-improvers.” 
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Upon the new town Nicholson expended his best care, and soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing about forty houses in it, some seven or eight of 
which were able to afford a good lodging and accommodations for stran- 
gers. The state house was of brick; there was a brick free school, and the 
foundations of what was at the time the only brick church in the colony 
were laid. Had the governor only remained in office longer, wrote a con- 
temporary, “he had brought it to perfection.” And ridiculously mean as 
such a town appears to us, it was really a great achievement, for the plan- 
tation system was opposed to town life, and brick was a costly and unusual 
building material—so much so that the myth arose of all the bricks in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland having been brought from England. 

The good governor again appears at his best, for it was during his 
administration that the first provision was made for a free school, and he 
headed the list of subscribers with the sum of fifty pounds and a yearly 
allowance of twenty-five pounds while he was governor. He had, doubt- 
less, the example of the college of William and Mary in Virginia before 
him ; and it may be conjectured that his efforts in behalf of that institution 
were in part the cause of his being in so great favor with the authorities at 
home. Certainly it was a marked advance upon the attitude of one of his 
predecessors in Virginia, who thanked God “there are no free schools nor 
printing, and I hope we shall not have these hundred years, for learning 
has brought disobedience and heresy and sects into the world, and print- 
ing has divulged them, and libels against the best government. God keep 
us from both!” Had it not been for men of the active mold of Nichol- 
son, the prayer might have received a favorable answer. 

As a soldier, courtier, canvasser, and patron of learning, Nicholson had 
so well acquitted himself that he was in almost absolute control of his 
government, and fully supported by the powers at home. This implied 
much, for the times were much troubled morally and politically. In 
Massachusetts the official report declared that “ the people were suffering 
by molestation from the invisible world,” and though no official definition 
of such molestation was framed, we know what a grievous persecution it 
produced. In Maryland it was a molestation from the visible world that 
troubled the zealots, ever ready to urge the government to severe 
measures. An epidemic broke out among the people, and what an epi- 
demic was in that time of comparative ignorance no words can express. 
The Catholic priests, as they have ever done, went from house to house, 
alleviating the wants of the sick and administering comfort to the dying. 
The only thanks they received was to be denounced for their “ extrava- 
gance and presumptuous behavior,” on the ground that they endeavored to 
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seduce and convert the people when frantic and dying. In some cases the 
assembly was petitioned to silence Catholic preachers ; and that body with 
some relief threw the burden of action onto the governor. Under any 
circumstances, to take a step would demand rare judgment and caution; 
yet Nicholson seems to have done what pleased the people, and it was 
_ with some complacency that he reported to his spiritual superior that there 
were few papist priests and no Quakers under him. 

This religious ferment was not the only leaven of mischief in the 
colony, for there was an active political ferment also. The war with 
France had shown that the colonies were in danger, and only common 
prudence pointed to united effort as the best means of defense. But any 
proposition for union resulted in one of two schemes: A colony sought to 
have its neighbors placed under its control, greatly to its aggrandizement ; 
or an individual governor would outline a plan by which the entire mili- 
tary service of all the colonies was to be at his command. The scramble 
for power alone condemned the plans, and the utter selfishness of the 
schemers brought about its own defeat. A “malignant humor” of de- 
mocra¢y was making itself felt in every colony, and the royal represen- 
tatives conjured to find a remedy. Nichoison had his idea to bring the 
colonies under a single viceroy, with a standing army to do his bidding ; 
but it was too early to act upon such a political act, and for three-quarters 
of a century the growing children were to be swathed in swaddling clothes 
until the proper time for declaring independence had arrived. 

Exactly what had occurred to alter the nature of our governor is 
doubtful, but it is certain that on his second coming to Virginia in 1698 
he was another man. His tact appears to have deserted him; he no 
longer was the suave courtier, placating interests that might be trouble- 
some ; he becomes almost a demon of temper, and so good a hater as to 
inspire fear among his associates. The pliant and temporizing governor 
who saved his neck in New York (for he had run the risk of Leisler’s fate) 
is now a stubborn and malicious tyrant. Here is the second side of the 
man’s dual nature, and one that is so difficult to be reconciled with that 
shown in his previous career. That there must have been some progress 
in his infirmity of temper is shown by the recommendation to moderation 
sent to him while in Maryland from his masters in England, a recommend- 
ation that natura'iy gave him great umbrage. He attributed it to some 
reports sent on by Commissary Blair, of whom more will be said later, 
and meeting him he burst into a passion and vowed that, “ God! I know 
better to govern Virginia and Maryland than all the bishops in Eng- 
land; if I had not hampered them in Maryland and kept them under, I 
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should never have been able to have governed them.” The commis- 
sary, as befitted one of his cloth, mildly hinted that with such a good- 
natured, tractable people as those of Virginia, civility would do more 
toward managing them than by hampering and keeping them under. This 
interchange of courtesies occurred on the very day the governer’s com- 
mission for Virginia was published. It is of value as pointing to some 
church question as the origin of discord. 

That Nicholson could sink his conscience if occasion demanded has 
already been shown; but as he advanced in years he assumed more and 
more the position of an ardent defender of the church. In this he was 
quite as successful as he had been in his other ventures. The bishop of 
Litchfield thought him fit to be a bishop. There were not wanting those 
who believed that his appointment as governor of Virginia would produce 
a great alteration there in the church for the better. “If his Excellency 
was governor here, and your Lordship would send here a good bishop, 
with a severe observation of the Canons of the church, and eager for the 
salvation of souls, there would be a great alteration in the church. When 
I do think with myself of Governor Nicholson, I do call him the Right 
hand of God, the father of the church, and more, a father of the poor. 
An eminent Bishop of that same character being sent over here with him, 
will make Hell tremble, and settle the church of England in these parts 
forever.” So Rev. Nicholas Moreau wrote in April, 1697, to the bishop of 
Litchfield. 

Even James Blair was favorably impressed with his respect for the 
clergy, his constancy in public prayers, and his charities—qualities, to his 
mind, quite as much to his credit as his activity and diligence in conduct- 
ing the business of government. Blair had come from Scotland in 1685, 
and in a few years was appointed commissary, whose general supervision 
of church-matters in the colony conferred upon him great authority. Under 
Nicholson as lieutenant-governor, Blair had been sent to England to plead 
the cause of the new college, and successful in his mission, he returned 
as the first president of the new institution, an office to be held during his 
life. Even before this voyage he had given occasion for some criticism, 
but this arose from a prejudice then prevalent against Scotchmen, a curious 
foreshadowing of what later became a hatred under Bute’s misrule. Why, 
it was asked, was it necessary to place a Scotchman at the head of church 
matters in the colony? Cannot the English established church supply 
an Englishman for the place? He was charged with filling the appoint- 
ments under him with Scotchmen—the people who had already engrossed 
the trade of the colony, the schools, and now sought to engross the church! 
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But Blair grew in importance, and it was deserved, for his talents and 
industry were great. 

The commissary was as much in favor of having Nicholson appointed 
to the government of Virginia as Nicholson himself desired the promotion, 
and in one of his visits to England he was charged with the mission of 
securing the transfer. The manner of attaining this end was not very 
creditable to the morality of the day, for Nicholson expected to use money, 
as well as persuasion, with courtiers and others in the royal favor. He 
was in a better position to do this, as the governorship of Virginia was a 
more lucrative government than New York and Massachusetts Bay to- 
gether. Blair appears to have used the pious reputation of the governor 
as a plea, for he obtained the voice of the clergy in the matter, and that 
was of no small weight in determining the appointment. So the change 
was made, and Nicholson superseded Andros in October, 1698. 

The governor’s experience in Maryland had perhaps been one that 
tended to sourhis disposition, for he admits having hectored the colo- 
nists, and found it easier to browbeat than to appeal to England. He 
also hada grievance against certain persons high in trust in Virginia, and 
may have been nursing his wrath till a fitting opportunity for revenge 
should offer. Andros, as governor of Virginia, had attempted to take 
upon himself the government of Maryland upon the death of Governor 
Coply, when by right Nicholson, then absent in England, was the proper 
successor. Nicholson, even when at Annapolis, had retained a lively 
interest in the college of William and Mary, and as a member of the 
board, had attended regularly the meetings. On such occasions the dis- 
like of Andros was freely shown, and some of the members of his council, 
also having a voice in the conduct of the college, did not hesitate to curry 
favor with Andros by insulting behavior toward Nicholson. Especially, 
one, Colonel Parke, a young rake, drunken roysterer, and spark, whose name 
carried by a descendant—Daniel Parke Custis—has been indelibly written 
in our nation’s history, did not hesitate to threaten, challenge, bluster, 
and even on one occasion horsewhip, Nicholson, who bore it all with a 
resignation and propriety that contrasted strangely with his repute. 

There does not appear to be any evidence that Nicholson came to Vir- 
ginia lacking the trust and confidence of the people, and his subsequent 
conduct, apart from his unfortunate temper, showed that at heart he was 
well disposed to the people’s interest. It was against individuals that his 
enmity was first directed ; and a growing moroseness was attributed to a 
romantic and passionate yet hopeless attachment he had conceived for Miss 
Burwell. These premonitory indications of a change of disposition soon 
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became chronic and serious symptoms, and it was not long before the colo- 
nists realized that King Log, a very proper and desirable governor, had 
become King Stork, a rampant, destructive tyrant. So at least thought 
the good commissary, who had been largely instrumental in securing this 
head of the government. 

In less than six weeks after his accession to the governor’s chair, 
Nicholson had so embroiled his affairs as to be losing the confidence and 
support of his assembly ; and unable to control it by persuasion, threatened 
to use violent means, and so coerce them to his wishes. This in itself 
would not imply a serious situation, for it was natural that the represen- 
tative of kingly authority should, in the defense of prerogative, clash with 
the popular or democratic spirit that was ever becoming more aggressive, 
and eager to question the rule they chafed under. It was more serious 
when Nicholson antagonized the members of his council, for they were 
the connecting link between the monarchy and the democracy, exercising 
functions and monopolizing offices that made them at once guardians of 
the king’s honor and defenders of the rights of the people. He refused 
to act upon their advice, taking neither reason nor contradiction, and when 
crossed, breaking out into such violence as to make it unsafe for any to 
approach him. . Blair, whose interest, duty, and reputation were in a 
measure linked with those of the governor, was amazed at the stories of 
his misbehavior that soon began to reach his ears. His rudeness and 
abuse of the leading men of the colony were mingled with such terrible 
cursing as beggared description. Even in council he became so furious, 
menacing, and imperious that his oaths and threats were distinctly heard 
in houses far removed from the council room. 

Had he laid down a rule to disoblige and abuse all mankind, he could 
not have been more consistent in his conduct. Men who had grown gray 
in the colony service, who had long been honored and respected, rewarded 
by office and enjoying the confidence of the people, rich in estate and 
reputation, and powerful by reason of their far-reaching influence—these 
men he called rogues, rascals, villains, and cowards, of no more estimation 
in his eyes than the dirt under his feet. He threatened to cut their throats, 
challenged them, knowing that his office shielded him from their accepting 
the gage, or avenging the insults he heaped upon them. Such fits of 
passion, acted with so much rage and fury, did ‘so lively resemble those 
of a mad man in his looks, gait, and gesture, that the greatest patience 
is not able to endure them, nor no words can sufficiently: describe them. 
One might as well pretend to describe a hurricane to one that never saw 
it, as to think to describe the brutality and savageness of his passions, to 
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make strangers sensible what sort of things they are, if they never were 
eye and ear witnesses of them” (Blair). Take for an example a meeting 
of the governors of the college, when Nicholson, without cause, began to 
revile some gentlewomen, and then “ immediately shifting the sense. from 
the absent wives to the present husbands and others, he told us we were 
brutes, and understood not manners, that he knew how to govern the 
* Moors, that he would beat us into better manners and make us feel that 
he was governor of Virginia.’”’ And this speech was addressed to gentle- 
men, four of whom were members of the council, and others some of the 
chiefest men in the colony. 

Such was Nicholson as governor, and as a lover he was quite as violent. 
The father of the object of his attentions was opposed to the match, and 
Nicholson in dramatic language swore to have his blood. Remember, 
wrote an anonymous friend to whose ears the threat had come, “ it is not 
here as in some barbarous countries where the tender lady is often dragged 
into the Sultan’s arms just reeking in the blood of her nearest relations, 
and yet must strongly dissemble her aversion.” His suit being denied, he 
vowed -vengeance upon her father, brother, and other relations. Hearing 
that she was to be married, he threatened to cut the throats of the bride- 
groom, of the minister who should perform the service, and of the justice 
of peace who should issue the license. Suspecting as a rival one of the 
cloth, he waylaid him on the road, and in the king’s name, and as his 
superior in the church, forbade him to enter the lady’s house or to speak 
with her! 

Some thought the governor was out of his mind, and had become irre- 
sponsible for his acts; that his passion and public exhibitions were proofs 
of an unsound mind. The more philosophic Blair thought he acted by 
design and intention; that his outbursts were mere acts of dissimulation 
to cover up the deep plots he was meditating for his own advancement and 
increase of authority. For he noted with care the inconsistency of the 
governor’s behavior. How quiet and meek he could be with strangers 
when he thought it his interest to be so! How mild he was before his pro- 
motion, and how, that step made and his position secured, his passions 
increased and transformed his general carriage! Even then he could 
“admirably act a good-natured, courteous governor,” when money was 
needed of the assembly, or when he desired an endorsement of his con- 
duct. He conciliated a part of the clergy, so as to receive a strong com- 
mendation from them. No governor, it was admitted, had greater art to 
gain the affections of his people than he, if only he chose to make use 
of it. 
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This controversy over Nicholson’s fitness has been attributed to a per- 
sonal quarrel between the governor and the commissary. In a measure 
this was so, and the unutterable wickedness that Blair painted in his me- 
morials was strongly colored by his personal animosity. “I really came 
at last to consider him as a man of the blackest soul and conscience that I 
had ever known in my life, for I found when once he had affronted any 
man to that height as to reckon him his enemy, he then thought himself 
absolved from all rules of justice, honor, and honesty to such a person to 
that degree that if he could ruin him in his good name by the falsest 
and grossest lies and calumnies, or in his estates by the basest tricks, law 
suits, and circumventions, or in his friends by all the seeds of enmity and 
discord that could possibly be sown, or in his correspondence by intercept- 
ing and breaking open his letters, or in anything else wherein he could 
work his ruin or prejudice, he stuck at nothing for compassing his revenge, 
and in contriving the ways and means thereof I found that of all other 
things he was by much the most inventive and ingenious.” 

After four years of such experience, the commissary recorded his 
opinion: ‘ Never people were more deceived or disappointed in any man 
than we have been in him: Instead of the halcyon days we promised our- 
selves under his government, we never had so much storm and tempest, 
tornadoes and hurricanes, as in that time. He governs us as if we were a 
company of galley slaves, by continually roaring and thundering, cursing 
and swearing, base, abusive, Billingsgate language to that degree that it is 
utterly incredible to those who have not been spectators of it. . . . I 
do really believe, since Oliver Cromwell, there never was a man that deceived 
so many with a shew of religion, which is now turned into a mixture of the 
grossest hypocrisy, and lewdness, and prophaneness, that can be imagined.” 
The patience of the colony was sorely tried, and finally the council, in 1703, 
asked for his removal on the grounds that they feared his revengeful and 
implacable disposition ; that his life was a scandal, a standing menace to 
the peace and quiet of the colony, and that his continuance in office would 
injure his majesty’s service. That the council should unite in such a repre- 
sentation is good evidence that Nicholson’s misconduct did not affect Blair 
alone, but had become a matter of public importance. The petition was 
received, Nicholson was removed, and shortly after 1705 he went to 
London. 

On a MS. letter of the governor, written from Williamsburg, June 9, 
1705, is noted by Archbishop Wake: “This Fran. Nicholson, Esq., was 
famous in the wars of Tangier, Governor of Virginia, gave £500 to the 
buildings of the Royal College of Wm. and Mary in Virginia, £40 towards 
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building a church in Philadelphia, £30 towards three churches in North a 
Carolina, and the like to many others. He is yet living, April, 1709, at 
London.” In the face of sucha record for benevolence and good deed, it is 
difficult to admit that the governor could be as black as Blair would have 
us believe. Yet there is not wanting other evidence of his weaknesses, the 
greatest of which was his infirmity of temper. Penn in 1696 spoke of the 

’ “violence and harsh carriage of Col. Nicholson”; and in 1703 Logan de- 
scribed how Nicholson had passed through Pennsylvania on his way to and 
from New York, and at his departure “ did all the mischief it was possible 
for him at New Castle, though treated very civilly by friends here” ; how 
some high words passed at Chester, “ occasioned at first by the clergy.” 
And Cadwallader Colden wrote: ‘ He was subject to excessive fits of pas- 
sion, so far as to loose the use of his reason. After he had been in one of 
these fits, while he had command of the army, an Indian said to one of the 
officers, ‘ The general is drunk.’ ‘ No,’ answered the officer, ‘ he never drinks 
any strong liquor.’ The Indian replied, ‘I do not mean that he is drunk 
with rum; he was born drunk.’ ” 

The-capacity of the man for recovering from apparent defeat was 

remarkable, and he never seemed to forfeit the confidence of the ministry, 
In 1710 he was appointed to command the provincial forces that were to 
attack Canada by land, while an English force was to co-operate by way 
of the St. Lawrence. This resulted in the capture of Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia, an achievement that only increased his desire for a larger movement 
against the French settlements. He hastened to England to lay his plan 
before the ministry, and not forgetting the effect of a dramatic adjunct, he 
took with him five or six Indians, making them personate, one, the empe- 
‘ror of the Five Nations, and the others, the kings of each nation. Colden, 
who was an expert in such matters, denounced the gross imposition, saying 
that the ministry, if they had not been so fond of amusing the people by 
such exhibitions, ought to have known that there was no such thing among 
the Five Nations as either king or emperor. Nicholson was successful in 
his suit, received a new commission, and conducted an expedition that 
was abortive, receiving as a reward the governorship of Nova Scotia, an 
appointment that he held till 1717. 

Such a restless nature could ill brook being shut up in such a province, 
and he intrigued to be made governor of New York. “At this time the 
church clergy joined in the design to distress the governor [Robert 
Hunter], in hopes of having the good churchman, Col. Nicholson, a 
appointed governor. He had a crowd of clergymen allwise about him, 

who were continually extolling his merits among the people, and doing all 
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in their power to lessen Mr. Hunter. Mr. Hunter had then a hard task. . 


‘ His friends in the ministry out of place; his bills to a great value pro- 
tested. . . . At this time, while Mr. Hunter had the greatest reason to 
be shagreened and out of humor, he diverted himself in composing a farce 
with the assistance of Mr. Morris, which he called Androborus (the man- 
eater). In this the general (Nicholson), the clergy and the Assembly were 
so humorously exposed that the laugh was turned upon them in all com- 
panies, and from this laughing humor the people began to be in good 
humor with their governor, and to despise the idol of the clergy.” Such 
was Colden’s account of this intrigue. 

Nothing disheartened, Nicholson returned to England, where he was 
knighted in 1720, and soon after was named governor of South Carolina, 
an office that he filled with great ability till 1725, and at a very trying 
period for the colony. In reward for his five years of service in Carolina 
he was made a lieutenant-general, and died in London in June, 1728. 

Such a career, of more than thirty-eight years in the royal service, was 
remarkable for that day ; and when the nature of that service is examined, 
it becomes even more remarkable. For Nicholson in his Maryland and 
Carolina experience had to deal with what was one of the most difficult 
problems of colonial policy—proprietary governments ; while in his Virginia 
governorship he had to contend with the spirit of growing democracy. 
That he was successful in the one, and unsuccessful in the other, is no con- 
demnation of his general capacity for leadership. Perhaps a suave, gentle 
nature might have placated Virginia; but the rugged force of a soldier 
was needed to give peace to Carolina, while his leaning to the church and 
education gave him an influence in Maryland apart from his mere authority. 
His very ambitions gave him strength, for he foresaw the necessity of unit- 
ing the English colonies against the French settlements, and while the 
means at his disposal were inadequate to carry out his aims, a generation 
had hardly passed away when the encroachments of the French led to the 
first public employment of Washington to check them. In the light of 
subsequent history we can give great praise to Nicholson’s political fore- 
sight and his generous aid to the gentler arts of peace. If his personal 
failings have given him a bad name, his good deeds should be remem- 
bered; and in that remembrance should participate New England, New 
York, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina. 


Vou. XXIX.—No. 5.—33 
















































GEORGE IIl.'"S PROCLAMATION AGAINST THE REBELS 
OF AMERICA! 


About the time that this proclamation was sent forth, King George III. 
had received much provocation to such an act. The to him entirely rea- 
sonable and proper measure for raising revenue for paying off the debt of a 
war waged to deliver the colonies from the ravages of French and Indians, 
had been met with the most determined, universal, and persistent opposi- 
tion. The Stamp Act had to be repealed, so invulnerable was this senti- 
ment of the colonists. A very practical and “ home-reaching ” feature of 
this stubborn antagonism to the parliamentary device had been the non- 
importation agreements. No doubt the king had looked on in amazement 
and anger when the colonial merchants dared thus to conspire to interfere 
with the conduct of trade, and to presume to forbid those of the mother 
country to send their wares to America. But whether it was daring or 
presumption, or not, the effectiveness of that stand was undoubted ; and a 
little more firmness or a more general fidelity to the policy all along the 
line of the colonial seaports might have secured many concessions after- 
ward to be secured only by bloodshed. 

When the Stamp Act agitation had blown over and the non-importation 
agreements were no more, there came the trouble with tea. It seemed 
a small matter for the Americans to exercise their audacity about; but 
that audacity was manifested became in the course of events painfully 
patent to king and cabinet and people. When the king said that the 
colonies should receive the tea-ships, the last word in the matter had not 
yet been heard. The tea-ships had yet to make their appearance in Boston, 
New York, and Charleston harbors ; they did, but the tea did not get a land- 
ing in either of those ports. Some frolic, some violence, some rough-shod 
riding over the feelings of sea-captains and naval and customs officers there 
were; but the design and the will of British authorities were frustrated, 
and the march toward rebellion went bravely on. 


? One of the original broadsides upon which the above proclamation was printed is preserved 
in the Boston Public Library, and a facsimile of it was published in its bulletin for October, 1892. 
By the courtesy of the librarian, Mr. Theodore F. Dwight, a copy of this facsimile appears on 
another page. 
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Non-importation agreements, tea parties, brawls on Boston’s Common 
or New York's Golden Hill, finally resolved themselves into action more 
dignified and regular, and in the summer of 1774 the first continental con- 
gress met. It was just twenty years since the Albany conference of 1754. 
Then had Benjamin Franklin labored to effect a plan of union for all the 
colonies, and it had been matured and adopted by the delegates; but when 
it was submitted to the authorities in England and to their colonial con- 
stituent, it met with a double-edged opposition which proved its death- 
blow. The king and his ministers thought the plan gave too much liberty 
to the colonies, and the colonies feared that it placed too much power in 
the hands of the king. The fact of union, on whatever plan, had now 
shown itself so indispensable to the colonies, that delegates were elected 
to the congress of 1774 to deliberate on the common defence, and to con- 
coct a scheme foracommon government, There was as yet no renouncing 
of royal authority, but the royal will or wish was of exceeding little account 
in any measures the congress might adopt. And hence it was with no 
friendly eye that George III. contemplated the congress. Its meeting was 
a distinct element in the accumulating provocation. 

But defiance went further. Besides the general congress there were 
provincial congresses, meeting in the place of royal councils and provincial 
assemblies of the old regime. In November, 1774, Earl Percy, afterward 
to win some note on the disastrous day of Lexington, wrote home to his 
friends in England, from Boston: “ The Provincial Congress I find met 
again yesterday, and I am informed they mean to proceed to the choice 
of a new Gov! They have already raised an Army, seized the Publick 
Money, and have taken on themselves all the Powers of Government.” 
Surely the march toward rebellion was proceeding at a quickstep pace. 
To a man of the temperament of George III. it was all surpassingly exas- 
perating ; it was getting to be more than he could bear. 

The next step could only be the breaking out of actual hostilities, the 
arraying of force against force, the clash of arms, and the spilling of blood 
of embattled hosts, And that too came. The soldiers of George III. and 
the colonial militia, or rather the patriot trainbands, looked into each 
other’s faces at Lexington for the first time; and the snapping of the Brit- 
ish major’s pistol, on their refusal to lay down their arms at his behest, 
began the armed contest and was the first alarum of war. At Concord there 
was a return of volleys, and then all the way from Concord, back through 
Lexington to Boston, war raged fiercely and disastrously on that first day 
of revolutionary war. To George III. it was the outbreak of armed 
rebellion after the rebellion of the years that went before, which had found 
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A PROCLAMATION, 


For fupprefling Rebellion and Sedition. 


GEORGE R. 


Phe Aine Hes HEREAS many of.Our Subjetts in divers Parts of Our Colonies and Plantations 
Meier, in Worth America, mifled by dangerous and ill-defigning Men, and forgettin 
~\R ,the age 30 which they owe to the Power. that has protected and fultaine 
A them, after various diforderly Aéts committed in Difturbance of the Publick 
feng Peace, to-the Obftruction of lawful Commerce, and to the Oppreffion of Our 
loyal Subjects carrying on the fame, have at length proceeded to an open and 
mys avowed Rebellion, by arraying themfelves in hoftile Manner to withftand the 
BO, MCS rae Execution of the Law, and traitoroufly’ preparing, ordering, and ‘levying War 
SPEC apainft Us; And whereas there is Realon.to apprehend that fuch Rebellion hath 
been much promoted and encouraged by the traitorous. Correfpoudence, Counféls, and Comfort of 
divers wicked and defperate Perfons within this Realm: To the End therefore that none of Our Subjeéts 
may negleét or violate their’ Duty through Ignorance thercot, or through any“ Doubt of the Proteétion 
which the Law will afford to their Loyalty and Zeal; We have thought fit, by and with the Advice of 
Our Privy Council, to iffue this Our Royal Proclamation, hereby declaring that not only all Our 
Officers Civil and Military are obliged to cxert their utmoft Endeavours to fupprefs fuch Rebellion, and 
to bring the Traitors to Juftice; oe that all Our Subjects of this Realm and the Dominions thereunto 
belonging are‘bound by Law to be aiding and affifting,int the Suppreffion of fuch Rebellion, and to 
difclofe and make known all traitorous Confpiracies and Attempts. againft Us, Our Crown and Dignity; 
And We do accordingly ftri&tly charge and command all Our Officers as well Civil as Military, 
and all other Our obedient and loyal Subjeéts, to ufe their utmoft Endeavours to withftand and 
fupprefs fuch, Rebellion, and to difclofe and make known all Treafons and traitorous Confpi- 
racics which they fhall know to be againft Us, Our Crown and Dignity; and for that. Purpofe, 
that they tranfmit to One of Our Principal Secretaries of State, or cther- proper Officer, due and 
full Information of all Perfons who fhall be found carrying on Correfpondence with, or in any 
Manner or Degree aiding or ve the Perfons now in open Arms and Rebellion againft Our 
onies and Plantations in Worth: /lmerica, in order to bring to 
gondign Punifhment the Authors, Perpetrators, and Abettors of fuch traitorous Defigns. 


AD 







* «et 
om 


Given at Our Court, at St. James's, the Twenty-third Day of -Auguft, One thouland 
feven hundred and feventy-five, in the Fifteenth Year of Our Reign. 


God fave the King. 


LON DO N- 
Pnanted by Charles Eyre and William Stratan, Printers to the King’s meit Excellent Mayely. 1775. 
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expression only in mutinous speech, or sudden brawls, or legislative 
deliberations. 

But he was yet to learn of Bunker Hill, and the assumption of all the 
forms and rights of a national being independent of the mother country. 
The challenge of war was boldly accepted, and an American commander- 
in-chief appeared opposite Boston, and cooped up the royal troops within 
it by regular leaguer. And all this had time to travel across the ocean, 
and to stir up the mind of the would-be despot to deepest wrath before 
August 23. Then he poured forth his troubled soul, exasperated beyond 
all bounds against his rebellious subjects, in the proclamation, which was 
printed as a broadside, and scattered throughout the colonies. 

We must observe the philosophical exhortation “to put ourselves in 
his place ”—which is at the same time the scientifically historic attitude— 
to appreciate the terms of this proclamation. From the king’s standpoint 
England was “the Power that has [had] protected and sustained” the 
colonies. Surely they could have got along without much of that protec- 
tion ; and the sustaining did not reach their commercial or manufacturing 
development to any great extent. Their real prosperity, their rights as 
political integers, were serenely ignored or even trampled upon, to advance 
or protect the commerce and manufactures of the mother country. This 
had been the deliberate policy of a century and over, and allegiance based 
on a gratitude for protecting and sustaining which had itself such slender 
ground to stand upon, could not be expected to be very firm. But [again 
from the king’s standpoint] when this protection was repaid by their “ array- 
ing themselves in hostile Manner to withstand the Execution of the Law, and 
traitorously preparing, ordering, and levying War,” no wonder that it seemed 
high time to pronounce summary sentence and denunciation in the form 
of this proclamation. 

































THE ESCAPE OF THE CONSTITUTION— 
The frontispiece of this number repre- 
sents one of the most thrilling incidents 
in the history of the American navy. 
It deserves particular emphasis because, 
by reason of the more distinctive and 
brilliant glory derived from the victory 
of the Constitution over the Guerriére a 
month later, the merit and the profound 
interest and importance of her escape 
from a British squadron have been some- 
what obscured. By a law passed in 
1794, which received Washington’s sig- 
nature, the Constitution was constructed 
as one of six first-class frigates at a cost 
of nearly three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and was launched at Boston, Octo- 
ber 21, 1797. In the quaint and stilted 
style of the early American newspaper, 
the Boston Commercial Gazette of Mon- 
day, October 23, 1797, described the 
event as follows : 


THE LAUNCH—A MAGNIFICENT SPEC- 
TACLE. 


On Saturday last, at 15 minutes past M., 
the frigate 
CONSTITUTION 


was launched into the adjacent element, on 
which she now rides an elegant and superb 
specimen of American naval architecture, com- 
bining the unity of wisdom, strength and 
beauty. The tide being amply full she de- 
scended into the bosom of the Ocean, with an 
ease and dignity, which, while it afforded the 
most exalted and heartfelt pleasure and satisfac- 
tion to the many thousand spectators, was the 
guarantee of her safety, and the pledge that no 


occurrence should mar the joyous sensations that 
every one experienced. Ona signal being given 
on board, her ordnance on shore announced to 
the neighboring country that the 


CONSTITUTION WAS SECURE. 


This, then, was the birth of “Old 
Ironsides,” as the vessel came to be 
called after her famous exploits in the 
war of 1812. When that war broke 
out, the Constitution, Captain Isaac 
Hull, was recalled from the European 
station and ordered to refit and recruit 
at Annapolis, in the Chesapeake. This 
was done with great celerity, resulting 
in a crew many of whom received their 
first training after arrival on the ship. 
On July 12, 1812, the Constitution left 
Annapolis. On July 17, out at sea, her 
company descried at a great distance 
several sail toward the north and east, 
and on July 18 it had become evident 
that these vessels constituted a squad- 
ron of the enemy, of four frigates and 
one ship-of-the-line. It was of course 
out of the question for a single vessel 
to engage such an overwhelming force ; 
the only thing to do was to get away. 
But just as the chase began the wind 
failed, whereupon the possibility of 
escape depended upon fertility in expe- 
dients on the part of the Americans. 
They proved adepts in these. In the 
first place, as there was no wind some 
other mode of propulsion must be 
resorted to. ‘“‘ The Constitution,” says 
Cooper, “hoisted out her boats, and 
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sent them ahead to tow, with a view to 
keep the ship out of the reach of the 
enemy’s shot.” But the enemy soon 
followed suit, with the advantage of 
being in a condition to concentrate sev- 
eral boats from other vessels upon the 
towing of one or two which it was 
deemed best to engage the American 
first. Hence there was a decided and 
perceptible gain on their part. What 
next to do? Cooper tells the story in 
his seaman-like manner : 


At half-past six [A.M.] Captain Hull 
sounded in twenty-six fathoms, when finding 
that the enemy was likely to close, as he was 
enabled to put the boats of two ships on one, 
and was also favored by a little more air than 
the Constitution, all the spare rope that could 
be found, and which was fit for the purpose, 
was payed down into the cutters, bent on, and a 
kedge was run out near half a mile ahead, and 
let go. Ata signal given, the crew clapped on, 
and walked away with the ship, overrunning and 
tripping the kedge as she came up with the end 
of the line. While this was doing, fresh lines 
and another kedge were carried ahead, and 
though out of sight of land the frigate glided 
away from her pursuers before they discovered 
the manner in which it was done. 


Neither in the Waval History of the 
United States, from which the above is 
cited, nor in his article on “‘Old Iron- 
sides,” in Putnam's Magazine (vol. i.), 
does Cooper tell us who suggested this 
novel and effective expedient. An ac- 
count in Wiles’ Weekly Register for Au- 
gust 24, 1833, informs us that “ during 
the most critical period of the chase, 
when the nearest frigate, the Belvidera, 
had already commenced firing, and the 
Guerriére was training her guns for the 
same purpose, the possibility of kedging 
the ship was suggested by Lieutenant, 
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now Commodore, Morris, and was eagerly 
adopted, with the most brilliant suc- 


yo 


cess. 

But while a “lucky mile” had been 
gained, the chase was by no means over. 
Very soon the enemy penetrated the 
mystery and again followed the example 
of the Americans. Thus the day wore 
on, and night came ; und another day 
and night were passed in the same try- 
ing and anxious manner. There was no 
rest for officers or men; but there was 
also no discouragement. At last the 
wind, which had so often promised to 
return and had blown only with tantaliz- 
ing fitfulness and feebleness, came up in 
earnest. On the third day— 


At meridian the wind began to blow a pleas- 
ant breeze, and the sound of the water rippling 
under the bows of the vessel was again heard. 
From this moment the noble old ship slowly 
drew ahead of all her pursuers, the sails being 
watched and tended in the best manner that 
consummate seamanship could dictate, until 4 
P.M., when the Belvidera was more than four 
miles astern, and the other vessels were thrown 
behind in the same proportion, though the wind 
had again got to be very light. Ata 


‘It is pleasant to notice that Captain Hull did 
not arrogate to himself all the praise for this 
fine exploit. Viles’ Weekly Register for August 
8, 1812 (vol. ii., p. 381), contains the follow- 
ing: ‘‘ Captain Hull, after escaping from the 
English squadron with the Constitution, was 
greeted by the citizens of Boston and made the 
following entry on the Coffee House Books: 
‘Capt. Hull finding his friends in Boston are 
correctly informed of his situation when chased 
by the British squadron off New York, and 
that they are good enough to give him more 
credit for having escaped them than he ought to 
claim, takes the opportunity of requesting them 
to make a transfer of a part of their goodwishes 
to Lt. Morris and the other brave officers, and 
the crew under his command.’” 
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little before 7, however, there was every ap- 
pearance of a heavy squall, accompanied by 
rain; when the Constitution prepared to meet 
it with the coolness and discretion she had dis- 
played throughout the whole affair. In 
a little less than an hour after the squall struck 
the ship, it had entirely passed to leeward, and 
a sight was again obtained of the enemy. The 
*Belvidera, the nearest vessel, had altered her 
bearings in that short period two points more 
to leeward, and she was a long way astern. 

All apprehensions of the enemy now 
ceased, though sail was carried to increase the 
distance. —Cooper’s Maval History, vol. ii., pp. 
46-51. 


Thus the Constitution was saved, 
“secure,” in a somewhat different sense 
from that intended by the Boston Ga- 
sette of 1797. The importance of the 
event can hardly be overestimated. 
Had she~been captured then, there 
would have been no victory over the 
Guerriére a month later, and it may be 
doubted, if the first of that series of tri- 
umphs had failed, whether those of the 
United States, the Wasp, the Hornet, 
and the others would have fcllowed.’ 


A Rare Cotontat RE tic *—There 
is in the possession of General Henry 
Heth, now residing in Washington, a 
colonial relic of unique historical inter- 
est, which deserves more than a passing 
notice. It is a goblet that has been 
fashioned out of the head of the awe- 
inspiring mace that was carried before 
the royal governors of Virginia on all 
state occasions, and always preceded 


? The picture of the Constitution in the fron- 
tispiece was copied by the artist from a drawing 
made from the actual ship by a naval architect. 


*Contributed by David FitzGerald, Washington, 
D.C. 
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them when they opened the House of 
Burgesses of that then loyal colony. It 
is made of sterling silver, gilt on the out- 
side, is of chalice shape, stands about 
seven and one-half inches high, and is 
five inches wide at the rim. It is elabo- 
rately embossed in high relief with four 
designs, the two principal ones being : 
First, a shield bearing the cross of St. 
George, the arms of Great Britain, Ire- 





land, France, and Hanover being in the 
four quarters, underneath being the 
motto: “En Dat Virginia Quartam.” 
(This motto, be it said en passant, was 
granted to Virginia by Charles the 
Second, in recognition of her unswerving 
loyalty to the cause of the Stuarts.) 
Second, a female warrior in quilted 
armor, with a spear in her right hand, 
her left hand resting upon a shield 
on which appears the head of Medusa. 
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Below this is the motto: “ Virtute 
et Labore Florent Res  Publice.” 
Between these two designs are, on one 
side, the typical “belle sauvage” of 
that day, viz.: an Indian maiden with 
flowing hair, a crown on her head, nude, 
but cut off short at the waist ; and on the 
other side is a bird which is undoubted- 
ly meant for the bald eagle of America. 
What was formerly the top of the mace 
has been converted into the foot of the 
goblet. This bears embossed in high re- 
lief the royal arms of England, inscribed 
within the “ garter,” which has the 
legend : “Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 
On either side of the arms are the lion and 
the unicorn “fighting for the crown,” 
which is between them, with the letters 
G. R. on either side of it, the legend 
“Dieu et mon Droit” being below. 
Tradition has it that it was a present 
from one of the Georges, most probably 
the First, to the colony, and it certainly 
looks like a royal gift. At the outbreak 
of the Revolutionary war, all the articles 
pertaining to the royal government were 
sold, and this:mace was bought by Gen- 
eral Heth’s great-great-granduncle, Col. 
William Heth, who had it made into the 
goblet as it now stands. It is highly 
prized by General Heth, who comes of 
famous fighting Revolutionary stock, and 
is perhaps as interesting a colonial relic 
as any in the country. 


Town REsoLuTions oF 1774'—The 
following extract from the History of 
New Britain, Connecticut, by D. M. 
Camp, gives an account of an early 
movement in New England, looking to 


1 Communicated by General Marcus J. Wright, 
Washington, D. C. 
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independence, which may be of interest 
to such as have not seen it. 


The sentiment of the people of Farmington, 
Conn., which then included New. Britain and 
Berlin, was strong in opposition to the tyranny 
of the English government. ‘This sentiment 
was repeatedly and emphatically expressed. 
At a very full meeting of the inhabitants of the 
town, held June 15, 1774, when persons were 
present from New Britain and Berlin, it was 
voted : 

That the act of Parliament for blocking up the port 
of Boston is an invasion of the Rights and Privileges 
of every American, and as such, we are determined to 
oppose the same, with all other arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal acts in every Way and Manner, that may be adopted 
in General Congress ; to the intent we may be Instru- 
mental in Securing and Transmitting our Rights and 
Privileges Inviolate to the Latest Posterity. 

That the fate of American freedom Greatly De- 
pends upon the Conduct of the Inhabitants of the Town 
of Boston in the Present Alarming Crisis of Public 
affairs: We therefore entreat them by every thing 
that is Dear and Sacred, to Persevere with unremitted 
Vigilance and resolution till their labor shall be 
crowned with the desired success. 

A committee of thirty-four of the principal 
men in the different parishes of Farmington 
was appointed for the following purpose: ‘‘ To 
take in subscriptions of wheat, rye, Indian 
corn and other provisions of the Inhabitants, 
and to collect and transport the same to the 
Town of Boston, there to be delivered to the 
Select Men of the Town of Boston, to be by 
them Distributed at their Discretion to those 
who are incapacitated to procure a necessary 
subsistence in consequence of the late oppressive 
Measures of Administration.” 

At the same meeting another committee was 
appointed ‘‘to keep up a correspondence with 
the towns of this and the neighboring colonies,” 
and also to correspond with the town of Boston, 
and transmit a copy of the votes of the meeting. 
At another town meeting held in Farmington, 
September 20, of the same year, the selectmen 
were directed to purchase ‘‘ Thirty Hundred 
weight of lead, Ten Thousand French flints, 
and thirty-six barrels of powder, to be added to 
the Town Stock for the use of the Town.” 
Special encouragement was also given for the 
manufacture of saltpeter. 





a ilies 
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TRADITIONS OF Major ANDRE'— 
The eastern part of Long Island, New 
York, was free from the horrors of war 
during the Revolution, yet nowhere in 
the colonies were the daily lives of res- 
idents more influenced by British con- 
‘trol. The island was in the hands of 
the enemy most of the Revolutionary 
period, and in various places English 
soldiers were stationed. It was their 
duty to command obedience to the laws 
of King George, but it was often their 
pleasure to make concessions while en- 
forcing the same. Many times this 
course was taken in appreciation of per- 
sonal attentions which were received 
from American people in whose homes 
they were intruders. Thus, when a de- 
tachment of the British army was in 
East Hampton, Sir Henry Clinton, Sir 
William Erskine, Adjutant-General An- 
dré; and Lord Percy enjoyed social 
intercourse with such patriotic charac- 
ters as Priest Buell, the Gardiners, 
Wyckhams, and other resident families. 
Differences of political sentiments were 
not allowed to interfere with an inter- 
change of courtesies, thus alleviating 
many annoyances that were beyond the 
power of either party to avert. 

An incident connected with André’s 
sojourn in this village during Septem- 
ber, 1780, but three weeks before his 
tragic death, accords with all that is 
pathetic in the career of this accom- 
plished young officer. One evening, 
while in the midst of a convivial gather- 
ing of rebels and loyalists at the house 
of Colonel Abraham Gardiner, where An- 
dré was quartered, the company was an- 
noyed by hearing various mysterious 

1 Contributed by Anna Mulford, Sag Harbor, L. I. 
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sounds. The house stood where is now 
the residence of J. T. Gardiner, which 
was built by President Tyler, who 
spent his summers in the quaint town 
with his beautiful wife, who had been 
Miss Julia Gardiner, of Gardiner’s Is- 
land. Comments were made and a 
shade of gloom was cast over the guests. 
Perhaps the “ dark day,” which occurred 
in the month of May previous, made 
even strong-minded folks apprehensive 
of things grewsome or weird. Be this 
as it may, unaccountable noises disturbed 
the nerves of sensitive people sometimes, 
at that time as at the present. It was 
observed that Major André in particu- 
lar was thus affected. He withdrew 
from the room to one which was vacant, 
and sat for a long time wrapt in silence 
and reflection. He was urged to return, 
and rallied as to his dejected countenance, 
but finding that he could not be diverted, 
his friends made many solicitous inqui- 
ries. The burden of his replies was: 
“These sounds are meant for me. I am 
fated. I shall always be unfortunate.” 

The scheme of betraying West Point 
into the hands of the English had at this 
time been devised by Benedict Arnold. 
Sir Henry Clinton was in secret com- 
munication with his aide regarding its 
accomplishment, and doubtless Adjutant 
André at this time was seriously medi- 
tating the dangerous undertaking, for a 
few days after he went to New York, 
and received orders from General Clin- 
ton to proceed with the business. Be- 
tween this date and October 2, 1780, the 
over-zealous André had caused the fail- 
ure of the plot, and disgrace, arrest, 
trial, sentence, and execution quickly 
ended this drama of real life. 














It may be conjectured that those sa- 
tirical verses on American officers called 
“The Cow Chase,” of which André 
was the author, were written while in 
East Hampton. The last canto was 
published on the day of his capture. No 
doubt some idle moments in that quiet 
and pastoral spot were thus enlivened, 
and we may well wish that this unfortu- 
nate young man had never attempted a 
more harmful project than the sobriquet 
“Mad Anthony” for General Wayne, 
which had its origin in these verses. 

Another tradition blends aptly with 
the former. Dr. Nathaniel Gardiner, 
son of Colonel Abraham Gardiner, was a 
young surgeon in the American army. 
He was at home visiting his family, and 
being in the house with British officers 
made him very liable to arrest as a spy, 
and, besides, East Hampton was within 
the British lines. His parents tried to 
keep from the enemy the knowledge of 
their son’s presence, but soon it was 
apparent that André had discovered the 
secret, who remained, however, magnan- 
imously indifferent to household affairs. 
After the departure of young Gardiner, 
André expressed the wish that circum- 
stances might have been so as to have 
favored an acquaintance. Under the sad- 
dest surroundings was this fulfilled. Dr. 
Gardiner was one of the guard the night 
before his execution, and with no great 
stretch of the imagination we may sup- 
pose these two young men to have con- 
versed. On this same evening André 
made a pen-and-ink sketch of himself 
which he gave to an American acquaint- 
ance. \ It is not improbable that his 
companion was permitted to look at the 
lovely features of Honora Syned, which 
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from memory he had painted in minia- 
ture, which had been successfully hidden 
when he was searched by his captors. 
A niece of Dr. Gardiner vividly remem- 
bers hearing these stories in her youth. 
Such traditions. are fascinating. They 
should be hoarded and treasured in 
memory, and be as cautiously preserved 
for inspection as rare laces, old china, 
and old Bibles. Few localities are more 
fraught with such charms than the 
“Hamptons ” of Long Island, nor are 
there many colonial families richer in 
such lore than those of the name of 
Gardiner. 


PRICE OF SLAVES IN NEW YorRK 
(1659-1818)'—I. Price of slaves newly 
imported. In 1659 negroes purchased at 
Curacoa for $60 could not be sold at 
New Amsterdam for the same price. In 
1661 a few sold there for $176 each, less 
the freight. Three years later negroes 
brought $200 at a certain sale, the highest 
price being $270.60, and the lowest 
$134.20. On the same occasion negresses 
brought about $129 each, although in 
1694 “good negresses” sold for $240, 
and in 1723 anywhere from $225 to 
$300. Negroes had risen in value, mean- 
time, to $250, and there remained as 
long as the importation of slaves con- 
tinued. 

II. Price of slaves whose character 
and abilities were known to their masters. 

In 1705 a Bermuda merchant sold, in 
New York City, a young negro woman, 
about eighteen, who had lived in his 
family some time, for $200. <A negro 
wench, nineteen years old, “whom he 


1 Contributed by Edwin Vernon Morgan, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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brought up from infancy,” was sold by 
Dr. Duprey, of New York City, in 1723, 
for $275. In the same year a negro 
wench and child, belonging to a former 
sheriff of Amboy, brought $375. In the 
inventory of anestate, in 1719, another 
negro wench and child stood for only 
$300. Able-bodied men were selling for 
about $250. 

During and just after the Revolu- 
tion the price of slaves appears to have 
varied exceedingly. The assessors in 
Ulster county, in 1775, valued a male 
slave between fifteen and forty at $150 ; 
between forty and fifty, ten and fifteen, 
and seven and ten, at $75, $90, and $50, 
respectively. Female slaves between 
the samé ages brought $100, $50, $60, 
and $40, although in 1783 the Council 
of Sequestration sold a negro boy for 
$56.25. Ten years later another (in 
Albany county) was bought for $100, 
and a third (in Richmond county) in 
1798 for $410, though by agreement he 
was to be manumitted in nine years. In 
the Oswego Herald, 1799, appeared this 
advertisement : “ A Young Wench—For 
Sale. She is a good cook and ready at 
all kinds of house-work. None can ex- 
ceed her if she is kept from liquor. She 
is 24 years of age—no husband nor chil- 
dren. Price $200; inquire of the printer.” 

From the beginning of this century, 
owing to the Manumission act of 1799, 
the price of slaves decreased. In 1801, 
William Potter and Mary his wife pur- 
chased their freedom for $400. A negro 
nineteen years old brought in Rockland 
county, March, 1809, $250, and finally a 
negro woman aged thirty-seven, with all 
the rights her present mistress had to the 
service of her children,was sold for roo. 
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From these facts we may draw the 
following conclusions : First, that while 
agricultural laborers were scarce, male 
slaves were more valuable than female, 
but when domestic servants rather than 
farm-hands were in demand, the pre- 
vious condition of things was reversed ; 
second, that in the years preceding the 
Revolution slaves brought their highest 
price ; and third, that from 1790, when 
it became apparent that the legislature 
contemplated measures to bring about 
emancipation, the price of slaves grad- 
ually declined. A fourth and last con- 
clusion is that during the colonial 
period the average price of both male 
and female slaves varied from $150 to 
$250. 


A FoRGOTTEN BATTLE OF THE WAR 
oF 1812'—There was a battle of con- 
siderable importance in determining the 
respective position of the British and 
American navies on Lake Ontario, in 
the second war with England, which 
seems to have escaped entirely the 
notice of later historians. A history 
of the United States during the ad- 
ministration of Jefferson and Madison 
written by Henry Adams, and which 
is in nine volumes, has not one word 
in regard to the Big Sandy battle, in 
which the percentage of the British 
loss was as great as in almost any con- 
test in which the troops of that empire 
were ever engaged, being about sixteen 
per cent. of the men on their side killed, 
and about thirty-five per cent. killed 
and wounded. Every British soldier 
and sailor not killed was captured. In 
this part of Jefferson county, New 


1 Contributed by ‘‘ Jack Evans.” 
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York, the streams all converge toward 
the great marshes, separated from the 
lake by a line of sand-hills, where the 
Big Sandy joins its north and south 
branches, and pours the accumulated 
waters through a deep channel into the 
Ontario. The creeks before reaching 
the marshes dash downward from rock 
to rock, forming innumerable rapids and 
miniature waterfalls. As far as naviga- 
tion is concerned the creeks are not 
available; but when the marshes are 
reached, the branches force their slug- 
gish way with many a turn, making in 
many instances a perfect S, into a chan- 
nel sometimes seventy to a hundred feet 
wide, and deep enough for navigation 
for about three miles at least. There is 
no wharf on the south branch of Big 
Sandy, and no building from the inland 
edge of the marshes out to the life-sav- 
ing station at the mouth of tne creek at 
the present time. But in 1814 there 
was maritime trade there, and houses 
were standing on bits of hard ground 
here and there along the courses of the 
two streams through the marshes. At 
noon of May 29, in that year, a line of 
American rowboats entered the mouth 
of the creek from the lake. There were 
eighteen of them, and they contained 
munitions and armament for two vessels, 
the Mohawk and the Jones, which were 
still on the stocks at Sackett’s Harbor, 
awaiting their necessary furnishing be- 
fore being added to the little American 
fleet on the lake. The boats had left 
Oswego the day before, and included in 
their cargoes twenty-one long thirty-two- 
pounders, ten twenty - four - pounders, 
three forty-two-pounder carronades, ten 
cables, and shot, shell, and rigging, all 
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of which had been sent up the Mohawk 
and down the Oswego river, and which 
it was of supreme importance to have on 
board of the new vessels at the earliest 
possible date. A company of the First 
United States Rifles, under command of 
Captain Daniel Appling, was scattered 
among the various boats, and a party of 
Oneida Indians had been taken aboard 
a few miles back, so that the entire force 
in charge of the supplies amounted to 
about one hundred and fifty men. See- 
ing some sails in the distance, as they 
were hugging the shore at this place, 
they ran into the creek with the hope of 
having their goods landed and dis- 
patched overland by wagons toward 
Sackett’s Harbor before the supposed 
enemy could reach them at the creek. 
Runners were accordingly sent out to 
invite the sparse farming population to 
bring teams for the rescue, and a watch 
was set on one of the sand-hills to keep 
the strange vessels insight. Before day- 
light the next morning it was discovered 
that the outside boats were really the 
enemy’s and were making for the mouth 
of the creek. They. comprised three 
gaaboats, three cutters, and agig. Mes- 
sengers were immediately dispatched to 
Ellis village for militia support, and pre- 
parations were made by Lieutenant 
Woolsey, the naval officer in charge, 
and Captain Appling to. give the British 
the warmest possible reception. 

Fences were torn down and brush cut 
away to facilitate movements of cavalry 
and artillery, which were expected from 
the neighboring hamlets, and the work 
of landing the marine stores under the 
old chestnut-trees at the head of naviga- 
tion near the edge of the marsh was 
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entered upon with spirit. In the mean- 
time the sun rose, and the enemy brought 
their vessels into the mouth of the creek, 
and speedily assisted in rousing the 
country by opening upon the Americans 
with six eight-pounders across the marsh. 
Not the slightest damage was done by 
this cannonade, and the British com- 
mander, Captain Popham, soon ordered 
its cessation and worked his boats further 
up the south branch of the creek, having 
seized one of the residents named Ed- 
munds and compelled him to act asa 
pilot. Atnine a.M. a battery of two six- 
pounders and a squadron of cavalry 
arrived from Ellis village, and reported 
that infantry would soon follow. By 
this time the British were landing troops 
on the south-shore of the branch, to the 
joy of the Americans, who knew they 
would be unabie to make their way 
through the marsh there, and therefore 
gave them a few scattering cannon shot, 
while Captain Appling posted his soldiers 
in ambush among some bushes near the 
edge of the marsh on the north side of 
the stream. 

The Indians refused to be posted, but 
spent their time in foraging the neigh- 
borhood for provisions on the strength 
of the plea that they were going to fight. 
When the British found the south shore 
impracticable they returned to the north 
shore, and formed in line of battle under 
command of Midshipman Hoare, ad- 
vancing boldly in the direction of Ap- 
pling’s ambush, until within about ten 
rods of the concealed riflemen, when, at 
Appling’s order, a full volley was poured 
into the faces of the British, every shot 
apparently taking effect. Nineteen of 
the attacking party fell dead to the 
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ground, including Mr. Hoare, whose 
heart was torn out by eleven bullets. 
Fifty men were wounded. The order 
was given to “ charge bayonets,” and ‘the 
Americans rushed upon the paralyzed 
troops with their empty rifles in the pro- 
per position, although unprovided with 
bayonets. In an instant the enemy had 
dropped their arms and held up their 
hands in token of surrender. Then the 
Indians came up valorously, and were 
with difficulty restrained from murdering 
the disarmed Britons. Captain Gad. 
Ackley’s company of infantry militia 
also arrived, but the battle was over, with 
the exception that a negro on one of the 
gunboats persisted in prying a cannon 
overboard in spite of orders to stop, and 
as the gun splashed into the water the 
young African fell after it, pierced with 
a dozen fatal wounds. Besides the 
wounded there were taken of the enemy 
twenty-seven marines, with one captain 
and two lieutenants, and one hundred 
and six sailors, with two post captains, 
four lieutenants, and two midshipmen. 
Of the American forces, one Indian was 
killed, probably by our own troops in 
preventing massacre, and one rifleman 
wounded. The victory was as complete 
and satisfactory as any ever gained by 
any troops in resisting an attack, and 
was an efficient factor in securing 
Lake Ontario against British control. 
Ten days afterward the Mohawk was 
launched, and Sir James L. Yeo aban- 
doned the blockade which he had hith- 
erto kept up at this end of the lake. 
The wounded of the enemy were taken 
to the neighboring houses and provided 
for as well as possible. 

After the battle, all of the stores and 
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armaments had been forwarded overland 
to “ The Harbor,” except one big cable, 
and that was shouldered by four hun- 
dred and fifty stalwart citizens, to be car- 
ried for the twenty long miles in front 
of them, and thus they marched to the 
sound of drum and fife for two days 
before they reached their destination and 
received the plaudits of the Sackett’s 
Harbor people. There is only one living 
spectator to the battle which proved so 
successful to the Americans. She still 
lives near the scene of the conflict, and 
is a bright old lady of about eighty-five 
years, who still retains vivid impressions 
of these incidents of her childhood. 


A CoLumBus CELEBRATION 1N 1792 
—The following extract from the AJai/, 
or Claypole’s Daily Advertiser, Philadel- 
phia, Wednesday, August 22, 1792, was 
sent by Mr. Edward F. DeLancy, cor- 
responding secretary of the New York 
Historical Society, to Mr. Henry F. 
Thompson, Baltimore, and was read by 
him before the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety. It has reference to a Columbus 
celebration in 1792: 


A LETTER RECEIVED FROM BALTI- 
MORE, DATED AUGUST 17, 1792. 


We are informed by a correspondent, that on 
Friday, the third day of this month, being the 
anniversary of the departure of Christopher 
Columbus from Spain, for the voyage in which 
he discovered this new World, and that day 
closing the third century and secular year of the 
event that led to that great discovery, the corner 
stone of an obelisk, to honour the memory of the 
immortal man, was laid in a grove in one of the 
gardens of a villa ‘‘ Belmont,” the country seat 
of the Chevalier d’Amnour, near thistown. He 
adds that suitable inscriptions, on metal tables, 
are to be affixed to its pedestal, on the twelfth 
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of next October, the anniversary of the day on 
which he, for the first time, saw the land he so 
eagerly was in quest of ; the same day closing 
also the third century and secular year of that 
important epocha of the annals of this Globe. 
He remarks that in none of the countries that 
have so much benefited by the discovery of this 
almost half of the earth, no monuments of public 
or private veneration have been raised to his 
memory by deserved gratitude ; and that great 
man, towards whom his coatemporaries were 
unjust, even to cruelty, has not yet obtained 
from time and posterity, the reward they never 
fail to grant to real virtue and useful merit. 

Our correspondent, however, congratulates 
this Country on having, for some years past, 
taken the firsc step to restore him part of the 
honours due to his name. There are in the 


United States, districts of Columbia, counties of | 


Columbia, towns of Columbia, colleges of 
Columbia, &c., &c., &c. Some future State, 
he hopes, will also be called by that name; and 
he observes that it is often employed by the 
Columbian favourites of the muses, in their 
poetical performances. This leads him to be- 
lieve, or at least to hope, that the time is ap- 
proaching when universal justice will be done to 
the man, whose courage, fortitude and talents 
place him among the first heroes of modern 
times ; and to whom, in ancient Rome, and still 
more in ancient Greece, public respect and 
gratitude would have dedicated statues, temples, 
altars, and public solemnities. 

He also observes that the nominal day of the 
week on which Columbus sailed from Spain, 
and the same also which crowned his enterprise 
by the discovery of the land, terminates the 
secular year of the third century of these two 
events ; and that it is the same nominal day (viz. 
Friday) which the superstition of many modern 
navigators makes them believe ominous ; and 
prevents them from sailing on that day, often to 


the prejudice of their owners, or other parties’ 


concerned. 

(Charles Francis Adrian Le Paulmier d’Am- 
nour, Chevalier, &c., was appointed Consul of 
H. M. C. Majesty at Baltimore, October 27, 
1778, and Consul General, September 13, 1783.) 




















Lorp STIRLING’s House —In the 
February number of the MAGAZINE ap- 
peared an illustration representing the 
house of the Revolutionary general, 

- William Alexander, called also by court- 
esy, Earl of Stirling. I have ascertained 
that it stood in Broad street. Can any 
local antiquarian of New York city in- 
dicate the precise spot where this dwell- 
ing stood ? aA D. 





A POWDER MILL OF THE REVOLU- 
TION—I have learned, either from read- 
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ing or from conversation with residents 
in that section of the country, that as 
soon as war with the mother country 
was determined upon by the Continéntal 
Congress, one of the members, hailing 
either from Ulster or Orange county, 
New York, went quietly home and began 
the very practical work of preparing for 
the manufacture of gun-powder. Can 
any reader furnish the name of this 
practical patriot and the location of his 
powder mill? 
ULSTER. 
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THE OLDEST DWELLING HOUSE IN 
NEW YORK sTATE—The following dates 
may be relied upon: 

The old Pelletreau house, in South- 
ampton, Long Island, was built in 1686. 
It is not mow standing entire. The 
Townsend house, Port Jefferson, L. L., 
the east part of which is still standing, 
tradition says was built in 1680. The 
Captain John Young’s house in Southold, 
L. L, was built in 1650. These ancient 
homesteads are certainly among the 
oldest (if not positively the most ancient 
dwellings) in the state of New York. 

C25. G, 





In reply to the inquiry of your corre- 
spondent, R. B. S., in the March num- 
ber, about the documentary account of 
the burning of the Tiger in New York 
harbor in 1614, I desire to say that I 
communicated with the General Archivist 
of the Netherlands at the Hague. This 
gentleman reported that after carefully 
going over the records, no document of 





August 14, 1614, or any other document 
referring to the Tiger’s mishap was 
found. The archivist added that upon 
every paper in the bundle containing 
those near the above date were still to be 
seen Mr. Brodhead’s pencil marks, to in- 
dicate that he had examined it, and how 
much of it was to be copied. If he had 
found such a document as the one in 
question, he certainly would have had it 
copied for his collection for the state of 
New York. Some one to whom Mrs. 
Lamb intrusted this part of her investi- 
gations must have misinformed her, 
doubtless unwittingly. 
Ee ceo 





In reply to query of “P. Q. W.” in 
your March number, 1893, I do not find 
that Lafayette was ever sick in a farm- 
house near the Delaware river, in a New 
Jersey village. 

A few days after the battle of Brandy- 
wine, September 11, 1777, where he re- 
ceived a bullet wound through the leg, 
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he was taken to Bristol, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, on the right bank of the 
Delaware, and thence in a few days to 
Bethlehem, Northampton county, Penn- 
sylvania, about ten miles in a direct line 
from the Delaware, where he remained 
about two months, until his wound 
healed sufficiently to permit him to re- 
pair to Valley Forge. After the evacua- 
tion of the latter place, we find him 
in New Jersey on June 22, 1778, at 
Coryell’s Ferry (now Lambertville), on 
the left bank of the Delaware, Hunter- 
don county, New Jersey, in the old 
Richard Holcombe house (still stand- 
ing), and the headquarters of Washing- 
ton at the same time. After remaining 
‘here about two days, he marched with 
the main army to Hopewell, New Jersey, 
where the famous council of war was 
held just previous to the battle of Mon- 
mouth. He could not have been very 
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sick on this march, nor at the time of 
the last battle, as he took a very con- 
spicuous part on that momentous occa- 
sion. 

After the battle of Monmouth, he 
accompanied Washington up the Hud- 
son river; and when the latter, in the 
autumn of 1778, came down with a por- 
tion of the army to Middlebrook, Somer- 
set county, New Jersey, and there made 
his headquarters, Lafayette remained be- 
hind, and we find him figuring very 
prominently in the states of New York 
and Rhode Island. Early in 1779 he 
obtained a leave of absence and made a 
visit to France. 

He returned to America in 1780, and 
I find no record in local or national 
history of his spending any time in sick- 
ness or health, on or near the Delaware 
river during the Revolutionary war, in 
New Jersey. 4s Fe At 
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CaLirorniAa—The Historical Society 
‘of Southern California [Los Angeles], 
at its meeting in March, besides listen- 
ing to papers keeping alive the memories 
of thrilling events in the history of the 
State, discussed the sending of an ex- 
hibit to the World’s Fair, illustrating 
that history by relics and curios. 





ConnecTicut—Captain Charles H. 
Townshend read a paper before the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society at its 
meeting in March, on “ The Quinnipiac 
Indians and their Reservation at Royn- 
ham, near New Haven.” Among other 
things he said : “ The land of the Quin- 
nipiac Indians lay adjoining the land of 
the Mohawk Indians, who dwelt to the 
westward of the Hudson river. The 
village of the Quinnipiac Indians lay near 
what is now Perry Hill. 
their lookout and signal fireplace. The 
reservation comprised twelve hundred 
acres, being a tract of land about two 
square miles extending inland from Long 
Island sound. By treaty the Indians 
had the right to fish, cut wood, and till 
the soil, and the English were pledged to 
protect them in any just cause.” The 
new building of the society will not be 
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ready for dedication in June as was hoped. 
It will resemble that of the Century Club, 
of New York city, but on a smaller scale. 


—A bill has passed the legislature ap- 
propriating one thousand dollars annually 
to the Connecticut Historical Society 
[ Hartford], to be used forthe compilation 
and publication of important documents. 





DisTRICT OF CoLUMBIA—In Washing- 
ton there is an organization which bears 
the name of the Memorial Association of 
the District of Columbia. The purpose 
of that society is declared to be a three- 
fold one of “ preserving the most note- 
worthy houses at the capital that have 
been made historic by the residence 
of the greatest men of the nation”; of 
“suitably marking, by tablets or other- 
wise, the houses and places throughout 
the city of chief interest to our own res- 
idents and to the multitudes of Ameri- 
cans and foreigners who annually visit 
the capital”; and of “thus cultivating 
that historic spirit and reverence for the 
memories of the founders and leaders of 
the republic upon which an intelligent 
and abiding patriotism so largely de- 
pends.” 











NoTE.—This department aims to present such notes of the proceedings of historical societies 
throughout the country as are of general historical interest, with such items of a local nature as 
will serve to stimulate the formation of new societies, or to encourage the activities of those 
already established. ‘Thus we hope to furnish a comprehensive survey of the character of the 
actual historical work done by these organizations, and to indicate the growth everywhere of 
the historical spirit. 




















NOTES FROM THE HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


FLoripA—The South Florida Histor- 
ical and Archeological Society [Orlan- 
do], having been allowed to almost die 
out, an effort is now being made to re- 
suscitate it. In his appeal in the public 
prints its secretary says : 

“Where is the patriotism of our peo- 
ple? I do not mean the profitless pa- 
triotism which finds its vent in trashy 
speeches concerning politics, or which 
begins and ends at the polling booth, 
but that higher patriotism which shows 
its love of country in preserving its an- 
cient and modern past for the study of 
future generations. Is it not a shame 
that to-day, if a Floridian desires to 
know aught of the distant past of his 
state, or even more modern events which 
make its history, he would seek the in- 
formation in some muscum in Massachu- 
setts, or in the archives at Washing- 
ton ?” 





LouistanA—The board of governors 
of the Louisiana Historical Association 
[New Orleans], met in March and elect- 
ed officers. The society is in the most 
flourishing condition, from the fact that 
the citizens of the state are awakening to 
its great importance and future usefulness 
in preserving historical relics and data. 





MaARYLAND—We arc informed by the 
secretary of the Maryland Historical So- 
ciety that a replica of the bronze work 
upon the monument to the Maryland 
Line on the battlefield of Guilford Court- 
House, which was dedicated October 
15, 1892, was presented to the society 
by the subscribers to the Monument 
Fund. An. oil portrait of General John 
Spear Smith, the first president of the 
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society (from 1843 to his decease in 
1867), by Robertson, was presented to 
the gallery committee, by Captain Robert 
Carter Smith. There was also presented 
an excellent portrait, by Bendann, of the 
present eminent and beloved president, 
Mr. S. Teakle Wallis. The society has 
now portraits of all its presidents, in- 
cluding one of Colonel Brantz Mayer, by 
Frank B. Mayer, and of the late John 
H. B. Latrobe, by Dabour. Mr. La- 
trobe, who was the son of the architect 
of the capitol at Washington, and father 
of the present mayor of Baltimore, pre- 
sided from 1869 to the date of his death 
in 1891. The society is also preparing 
to make an exhibit of colonial and Revo- 
lutionary relics, as one of the original 
thirteen states who are invited to make 
such an exhibit by the government, in 
the rotunda of the government building 
at Chicago. 


—A Maryland branch of the Society 
of Colonial Wars was organized at Balti- 
more in March. This organization is an 
extension of the society formed some 
time since in the city of New York, 
which aims to do for the colonial period 
of America that which it is the purpose 
of the Revolutionary societies to do in 
regard to the struggle for independence. 
While the history of Maryland as a col- 
ony is without much of the Indian war- 
fare which was so marked in others of 
the colonies, it bore an important part 
in the French war, both prior and sub- 
sequent to the defeat of Braddock at 
Fort Duquesne ; and Forts Cumberland 
and Frederick are visible memorials, 
standing to this day, of the share the 
Marylanders took in that war. 
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—The recent organization of the Fred- 
erick County Historical Society has al- 
ready begun to stimulate the citizens of 
Cumberland to follow that good exam- 
ple. 


—The Frederick County Historical 
Society [Frederick] continues to give 
impetus to local historical research. 
Many interesting incidents are being 
brought to light. In 1781 it was dis- 
covered in Frederick that it was part of 


the enemy’s plan for a British force, by. 


entering from Canada and seizing Fort 
Pitt, to co-operate with the tories in 
liberating the British prisoners of war 
confined in large numbers at Frederick, 
Sharpsburg, and other points near by, 
and effect a junction with Cornwallis. 
It happened, however, that an American 
officer was standing at the very place 
appointed for a tory messenger to meet 
a British officer in the disguise of a Con- 
tinental, so that the papers were de- 
livered to him, revealing the plot and the 
names of the leaders. Seven of these 
leaders were shortly captured in the vi- 
cinity of Harmony, in the western part 
of the county, and taken to Frederick, 
where they were tried on July 25th, 
before a commission presided over by 
Judge Hanson, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be hung, drawn, and quar- 
tered. This sentence was executed on 
three of them, and the others were par- 
doned. At the meeting of the Society 
in March there was exhibited for in- 
spection the original commission, on 
parchment, given by the Continental 
Congress of 1776 to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Samuel Chase, and Charles Carroll 
of Carrollton, as a committee. to go to 
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Canada and endeavor to effect a union 
between the Canadians and the American 
colonies in an effort to accomplish their 
independence by a separation from Eng- 
land. 





MASSACHUSETTS—In the paper read 
by Mr. Andrew McFarland Davis before 
the Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
[Boston], mentioned in our last number, 
he gave a classified list of the historical 
societies of the state. The societies 
strictly of this nature are the following : 


I. GENERAL. 

1. American Antiquarian Society. Wor- 
cester. 

2. American Statistical Association. Boston. 

3. Archeological Institute of America. Bos- 
ton. 

4. Colonial Society of Massachusetts. 
ton. 

5. Massachusetts Historical Society. 
ton. 

6. New England Historic Genealogical So- 


Bos- 


Bos- 


ciety. Boston. 
II. LOCAL, 
7. Berkshire Historical and Scientific So- 
ciety. Pittsfield. 


8. Beverly Historical Society. 

9. Bostonian Society. 

10. Canton Historical Society. 

11. Cape Ann Historical Society. Gloucester. 

12. Cape Cod Historical Society. 

13. Concord Antiquarian Society. 

14. Connecticut Valley Historical Society. 
Springfield. 

15. Danvers Historical Society. 

16. Dedham Historical Society. 

17. Dorchester Antiquarian and Historical 
Society. 

18. Dorchester Historical Society. 

19. Essex Institute. Salem. 

20, Framingham Historical and Natural His- 
tory Society. 

21. Historical, Natural History and Library 
Society. Natick. 
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22. Historical Society of Old Newbury. 

23. Historical Society of Watertown. 

24. Hyde Park Historical Society. 

25. Lexington Historical Society. 

26. Malden Historical Society. 

27. Manchester Historical Society. 

28. Medfield Historical Society. 

29. Old Colony Historical Society. Taunton. 

30. Old Residents’ Historical Association. 
Lowell. 

31. Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association. 
Deerfield. 

32. Rehoboth Antiquarian Society. 

33. Rumford Historical Society. Woburn. 

34. Westboro Historical Society. 

35. Weymouth Historical Society. 

36. Winchester Historical Society. 

37. Worcester Society of Antiquity. 

Since this list was made, three more societies 
have come to light, namely, the Shephard 
Historical Society of Cambridge, the Roxbury 
Military Historical Society, and the Old South 
Historical Society of Boston. * 


—By the will of the late R. C. Waters- 
ton the Massachusetts Historical Society 
receives forty thousand dollars in four 
instalments of ten thousand dollars 
each. The library, collections of pam- 
phlets, manuscripts, and autographs, etc., 
will remain in possession of the widow 
of the deceased as long as she lives. At 
her death they will also go to the society. 
The instalments. of money are to be ap- 
plied as follows: ten thousand dollars 
toward a building fund; ten thousand 
dollars to be invested in a separate fund 
to be known as the Waterston Fund No. 
1, the income to be appropriated to the 
printing and publishing of a complete 
catalogue of his autographs and manu- 
scripts ; ten thousand dollars for Waters- 
ton Fund No. 2, the income to be used 
in the printing and publishing of any 
important or interesting autographs, 
original manuscripts, etc.; ten thousand 
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dollars to be designated as the Robert 
Waterston Publishing Fund. 


—The Connecticut Valley Historical 
Society [Springfield], at its meeting in 
March, adopted an amendment to the 
constitution, by which, on payment of 
fifty dollars, the privilege of life member- 
ship to the society should inure upon 
the death of a member to his oldest son 
or daughter. Steps were taken to secure 
the marking of all places of historic inter- 
est in the city and vicinity. A letter 
from John Brown, in possession of Rev. 
Dr. Buckingham, was read. 


—The Danvers Historical Society ar- 
ranged early in March for a series of 
fortnightly lectures, to extend into May. 
One of these falling in April is certainly 
of unique interest. Its title is ‘‘ Old 
Anti-Slavery Days”; the meeting was to 
be addressed by some of the more famous 
abolitionists, who were earliest in the 
fight for freedom, and who were ex- 
pected to give personal reminiscences 
of the battle in which they were faithful 
to the end. 


—The Fitchburg Historical Society, at 
its meeting in March, listened to a letter 
from an old resident, now living in Colo- 
rado, giving an account of his recollec- 
tions of the town in his boyhood. The 
letter confirms the fact of the apathy of 
Massachusetts toward the second war 
with England. “Soon after the war of 
1812 broke out, I saw and heard of 
many military movements. The war 
was unpopular in Massachusetts. It 
was called ‘Jim Madison’s war.’ Gov- 
ernor Strong did not respond readily to 
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calls for troops, but when a British fleet 
appeared off Boston harbor he became 
alarmed, and issued a call for all the 
independent companies in the state to 
repair to Boston for the protection of 
the capital town of the state.” 


—The Hyde Park Historical Society, 
as was noticed last month, completed ar- 
rangements to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the town, 
on April 22d. The details of the cele- 
bration will be noticed in our next 
number. 


—The Lexington Historical Society 
celebrated the one hundred and eigh- 
teenth anniversary of the battle, by ser- 
vices in the churches on Sunday, April 
16th; a ball on the evening of the r8th ; 
on the roth a concert for the school chil- 
dren in the Town Hall, bells being rung 
and salutes fired at the break of day. 
In the afternoon of the roth an ora- 
tion by the Hon. Alfred S. Rowe, and a 
poem by Henry O’Meara, of the Boston 
Journal, were delivered; and in the 
evening there was a public reception by 
the society. 


—The Rumford Historical Associa- 
tion [Woburn], at its annual meeting in 
March, considered the question of secur- 
ing a replica of the famous statue of 
Count Rumford, the celebrated chemist, 
and a native of their town, which now 
adorns one of the finest streets of 
Munich, Germany. 


—The Wakefield Historical Society 
has taken steps to become incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the state. Its 
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services are to be solicited in the ap- 
proaching commemoration of the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the town. 


—At a meeting of the Massachusetts 
Society of Sons of the American Revo- 
lution in April there was a discussion of 
the matter of continuing the work of 
marking historic spots in the state. It 
is proposed to send a circular to the 
selectmen of towns, invoking their aid 
and co-operation in this matter. Last 


year the graves of about seventy-five. 


Revolutionary soldiers in the town of 
Acton were designated. This year, on 
Memorial Day, some one hundred such 
spots in Concord will be marked, and 
probably twenty-five more in Acton. It 
is proposed to place bronze tablets on 
these sites as fast as they can be ob- 
tained. The sub-committee is com- 
posed of five gentiemen in Boston, 
Nantucket, Groton, Cambridge, and 
Lexington. 





New York — On April 8th, the New 
York Historical Society met to commem- 
orate the two hundredth anniversary 
of the appointment of William Bradford 
to be public printer of the colony of 
New York. The meeting was held in 
the hall of the Cotton Exchange, which 
stands on the site of the building in 
which Bradford published the first num- 
ber of the Mew York Gazette, the first 
newspaper issued in the middle colonies. 
The hall was crowded with members of 
the society, but the small available space 
made it impossible to issue invitations 
for other guests to be present. The 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix opened the exer- 

















‘cises with a prayer, and the Hon. John 


A. King, president of the society, then 
introduced Charlton F. Lewis, the orator 
of the occasion. Mr. Lewis dwelt main- 
ly on Bradford’s career, speaking of his 
trouble with the Pennsylvanian colonial 
authorities which forced him to come to 
New York. Here, through the influence 
of Benjamin Fletcher, governor of New 
York province, he was appointed public 
printer. The profession was so unre- 
munerative, however, that Bradford died 
in poverty. He is buried in Trinity 
churchyard. Dr. Chambers, senior min- 
ister of the Collegiate church, pro- 
nounced the benediction. The society 
have set a tablet in the Cotton Exchange 
building, on the Hanover square side, 
inscribed: ‘‘ On this site William Brad- 
ford, appointed Public Printer April 10, 
A. D. 1693, issued November 8, A. D. 
1725, the Mew York Gazette, the first 
newspaper printed in New York. 
Erected by the New York Historical 
Society, April 10, A, D. 1893, in com- 
memoration of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the introduction of printing 
in New York.” Another tablet will be 
placed in Pearl street, upon the building 
on the site where Bradford’s first office 
stood. 

The society, in the death of Benjamin 
H. Field, mourns the loss of a generous 
friend and patron. From 1860 to 1877 
he was the treasurer. He was vice- 
president from 1878 to 1885, when he 
was elected president. At the time of 
his death he was a member of the exec- 
utive committee. He was actively iden- 
tified with the movements which secured 
the present fireproof building which is 
the society's home, and also with the pur- 
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chase of the new site opposite Central 
Park. 


—The Suffolk County Historical Soci- 
ety (Riverhead, Long Island) enjoys the 
prospect of soon possessing a fund suf- 
ficient to put up a permanent home for 
itself. Ex-Senator John A. King and 
Hon. Joseph Nimmo have contributed 
largely toward the enterprise, and sev- 
eral residents of Riverhead have prom- 
ised to give one hundred dollars each. 


—The Rockland County Historical 
and Forestry Society [Nyack] possesses 
quite a collection of official records 
of the war of the rebellion, annual re- 
ports of state and national officers, ex- 
ecutive documents, congressional de- 
bates, year books of various societies, 
etc. They have also an old safe which 
is crowded with documents and relics 
which are of considerable curiosity and 
worth. 


—On April 1st, General Charles W. 
Darling, secretary of the Oneida Histori- 
cal Society at Utica, delivered in the First 
Presbyterian Church, at Whitestown, 
Oneida county, New York, an address on 
the early history of that church. It is one 
of the earliest churches in Central New 
York, and the facts relating to its organ- 
ization are extremely interesting. 


—At the meeting of the Rochester 
Historical Society in March, Frank H. 
Severance read a scholarly paper on 
“ Niagara and the Poets.” He described 
the manner in which the poet who first 
wrote upon the falls journeyed through 
the wilderness and emerged from the 
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‘woods near Lake Erie in July, 1804. 
This was Tom Moore, “a handsome, 


ruddy-faced Irishman.” The speaker 
said that he not only wrote what proba- 
bly was the first poem composed in Buf- 
falo, but also the poem which contained 
the first allusion to Niagara. The writer 
then referred in an interesting manner 
to the visits of various other poets to 
Niagara, and their poems. 


—aA meeting of old residents of War- 
saw was held in March for the purpose 
of organizing a historical society. The 
object of the organization is to prepare 
and preserve records of the history of 
this town, which will be one hundred 
years old at the end of another decade. 





Ou1o—The agent for the Ohio 
Historical and Archeological Society 
. [Columbus], who is gathering relics to 
display at the World’s Fair, is meeting 
with pronounced success in his work. 
Among the curious and invaluable relics 
he has in his charge are some B» aner- 
hassett and La Fayette pieces. An 
autograph letter of the former is es- 
pecially interesting, and a brass sand 
box used by our great French sympa- 
thizer in the time of our early struggle 
for liberty is of especial merit. The 
society will endeavor to have panoramic 
pictures of all the different cities of the 
state on exhibition. When the exposi- 
tion is over, these pictures are to be 
returned to Columbus, and placed with 
other historical articles in the state mu- 
seum building now being erected on the 
university grounds at Columbus. 


—The New Century Historical Soci- 
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ety [Marietta] was given permission by 
the city authorities to celebrate the land- 
ing of the Ohio. pioneers on April 7, 
1788, by placing a stone memorial on 
the spot made memorable by that event. 


—The Muskingum County Pioneer 
and Historical Society [Zanesville] also 
took occasion to celebrate this first set- 
tlement of Ohio by appropriate exer- 
cises. 





PENNSYLVANIA — The Pennsylvania 
Historical Society [ Philadelphia] is hav- 
ing a course of essays on the provincial 
history of the State. The first paper, 
read at the March meeting, was on 
“The Early Welsh Quakers and their 
Emigration to Pennsylvania,” by Dr. 
James J. Levick. The second essay, read 
in April, was by the president, Dr. Stillé, 
on “The Pennsylvania Constitution of 
1776,” in which the writer retold the 
story of how the constitutions were 
changed in the different states upon 
the recommendation of Congress, May 
15, 1776, and of the difficulty attending 
the modification in Pennsylvania. He 
described the irregular methods by which 
the convention which framed the con- 
stitution accomplished the defeat of the 
advocates of old ‘“‘ Home Government,” 
and stated that the principal change 
brought about by the then new consti- 
tution was the transfer of power from a 
small body of men of a certain social 
condition to those elected by universal 
suffrage. 


—The Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania [ Allegheny ], at its meeting 
in March, enlivened its exercises by reci- 














tations and songs interspersed among 
the reading of papers on more serious 
subjects. Some valuable relics were also 
exhibited, among them a receipt writ- 
ten by General Grant when he was a 
lieutenant, and the tally-sheet of an elec- 
tion held in 1807. 


—A movement has been started at 
Uniontown to organize a Fayette County 
Historical Society. It is the intention 
of the movers in the matter to get all 
those interested in local history to be- 
come members, and assist in gathering 
relics of Fort Necessity, the expeditions 
of Jumonville, Washington, Braddock, 
etc., and to collect a library of rare and 
local interest. Few sections of Penn- 
sylvania are more rich in the material 
for interesting local history than Fay- 
ette. It is of the highest importance 
that relics and records that will be of 
value in coming times be preserved, and 
it is hoped that the movement now in 
progress will be completely successful. 





Ruope IsLanp—At a meeting of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society [ Provi- 
dence] in March, a paper was read by 
Judge Stiness, of the Supreme Court, 
on “A Century of Lotteries in Rhode 
Island.” At the April meeting the soci- 
ety empowered the committee on publi- 
cations to issue a quarterly, at a total 
cost of not more than five hundred dol- 
lars, the first number to contain the an- 
nual proceedings of the society, and the 
others such matter as was thought best. 
Professor W. H. Munro, of Brown Uni- 
versity, was elected editorial assistant. 


—The Newport Historical Society 
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held its annual meeting in March. The 
election of officers took place. It was 
learned from the librarian’s report that 
a volume of deeds and wills, dated prior 
to 1779, is being arranged chiefly through 
the liberality of certain members, and 
will be of special value, as the public 
records are not accessible. There have 
also been deposited, for the benefit of 
the public, private alphabetical lists of 
births, marriages, and deaths in this vi- 
cinity, the data being obtained from all 
the churches, town records, tombstones, 
and newspapers of Providence and New- 
port. Years of labor were required to 
produce these lists. During the year 
one hundred and fifty-three bound vol- 
umes, sixty-eight pamphlets, three maps, 
one portrait, three photographs, and 
forty-two manuscripts have been added ; 
also fifty volumes of newspapers, and 
five hundred and seven single copies, 
one hundred and sixty-three magazines, 
and fifty-six relics. 


—The Soldiers and Sailors’ Histori- 
cal Society [Providence], at its meeting 
in March, listened to a paper by Dr. 
Charles O’Leary, late medical director 
of the Sixth Army Corps, on “ Experi- 
ences of an Army Surgeon.” He spoke 
at length on the importance of medical 
officers as conservators of the health, of 
the spirits, and of the fighting powers 
of the men. He emphasized the fact that 
the equipment of the surgical staff of 
the Army of the Potomac under McClel- 
lan was absolutely nothing, and to this 
circumstance was due the excessive and 
entirely needless suffering of the sick and 
wounded during the campaign on the 
Peninsula. Special reference was made 
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to the peculiar depression existing in the 
army at Harrison’s Landing prior to the 
arrival of fresh vegetables from the North, 
and the marked effect produced after a 
few days in the restoration of the men 
to health and energy. 


—Before the Rhode Island Veterans’ 
Historical Association a paper was read 
by Hon. Benjamin G. Chace, on “The 
Valley of the Taunton River.” Mr. 
Chace entered into an elaborate and 
exhaustive history of the towns along 
the river, giving an account of the in- 
dustries in Fall River, and laying stress 
on the cotton manufactories. The in- 
fluence of the Quaker element of Somer- 
set was also described. The early his- 
tory of that town is not generally known, 
as for one hundred and sixteen years 
it was settled by Quakers alone, who pre- 
served no history. Religious tolerance 
was the foundation of its success. 





TENNESSEE—A special meeting was 
called. of the Confederate Historical 
Association [Memphis], for the purpose 
of preparing suitable resolutions regard- 
ing the death of General E. Kirby Smith, 
of Sewanee, Tennessee. Measures have 
also been adopted by the society to do 
their share toward maintaining a Tennes- 
see table at the Confederate bazaar held 
in Richmond, Virginia, in behalf of a 
monument to Jefferson Davis. 





Vircinta—The Virginia Historical 
Society [Richmond], having in contem- 
plation the removal into new quarters, 
and the better preservation of its histor- 
ical treasures, the Old Dominion chap- 
ter of the Daughters of the. American 
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Revolution have generously contributed 
nearly nine hundred dollars in aid of 
that purpose. 

The secretary made a report on the 
number and condition of the manu- 
scripts in the possession of the society. 
This number includes many that have 
already been published, but also many 
which have not, but which ought to 
be made accessible to the public in a 
printed form. Among them are several 
manuscripts of great value, prepared for 
publication by the late Conway Robin- 
son, bearing on the early history of the 
colony, and on the period of the Revolu- 
tion; the journal of the Confederate 
steamer Georgia; the parish register of 
Sussex county, 1749-1775 ; the History 
of Virginia, by Edmund Randolph; a 
list of members of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society at William and Mary; the letter- 
book of the first William Byrd; the 
letters of William Fitzhugh; the Rose 
diary ; Appellate court decisions, 1731- 
39; the account book of William Mas- 
sie, 1747-48 ; and a number of. papers 
in the gift of the late Cassius F. Lee of 
Alexandria, to the society. 





CaNnaDA—At the monthly meeting of 
the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society 
[Montreal] a paper was read on the 
“Early Currency of Maryland, and the 
Early Trade of Wisconsin,” which, with 
notes, appeared in the April number of 
the society’s journal, Zhe Antiquarian. 
The Smithsonian Institute and _ the 
Kansas Academy of Science have con- 
tributed some important works, which, 
with the generous donations from the 
members, have largely increased the 
archives. 
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As was to be expected, the proposal 
to have a history of the United States 
written, which shall be acceptable to the 
south, and which the people there shall 
be willing to have taught to their chil- 
dren, meets with some adverse criticism 
from the northern press. It is observ- 
able, however, that those papers which 
rather boast of being narrowly partisan 
in political controversies object to this 
measure. There is no doubt that books 
written from the northern standpoint 
are sometimes unjust to the south, 
There have been some grossly so. Ina 
boy’s history of Abraham Lincoln, for 
instance, not content with referring to 
the confederates from beginning to end, 
with the most contemptuous emphasis, as 
“ Rebels,” the author pauses every now 
and then to explain that these southern- 
ers were “traitors” and villains. The 
effect of this is not to teach history but 
to instil into the minds of children 
a malignant hatred. No right-minded 
person anywhere in this country can 
approve of such teachings. Fortunately 
such books are the exception, but doubt- 
less in a milder way, a degree of the 
same influence may be wrought by other 
northern histories. It is not in human 
nature to relish getting such books into 
one’s children’s hands, if one happens to 
live in the south. Hence it is natural 
that the movement which we noticed in 
our last number has taken shape. But, 
it is without question, that southern 
writers will find it as hard to be per- 
fectly impartial as the northern ones 
have found it to be. And it will be 
very nearly as bad for the southern 


children, if they in turn are inoculated 
with sentiments of contempt or hatred 
toward their northern countrymen. In 
all such matters the section should be 
sunk as much as possible, and the nation 
raised to the pinnacle of devotion and 
love. We rejoice in the spirit mani- 
fested in the columns of a_ southern 
journal on this subject. It says: 

‘‘We would resist just as strongly the 
proposition to place in the hands of 
southern children a history that did not 
do justice to Abraham Lincoln, or that 
told them that the federals were scoun- 
drels, or that contained false or garbled 
statements of facts. Such a writer is the 
enemy of the reunited nation. All, in 
short, that the south asks for, is the truth, 
and a spirit of fraternity such as should 


now prevail between the two sections.” 


* * 
* 


It is interesting to note how on every 
hand the effort is being made to preserve 
and appropriately mark the various 
buildings and places with which our 
history is interwoven. This is espe- 
cially true of those which are connected 
with the Revolutionary period ; and we 
are glad to give place to the following 
communication, which relates to that 
time and to one of its more interesting 
episodes. 

“* A large historic interest centres about 
the west bank of the Hudson. Wash- 
ington’s headquarters were near Tappan 
at the time of the Arnold treason, and 
the house and grounds are now kept in 
the best condition. The church, re- 
built on the foundation of the one in 
which André was tried, marks the place 
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for all time. The spot on the hill where 
André was executed, surrounded by an 
iron railing, perpetuates this event. The 
stone “1776 house,” in which André 
was imprisoned and from which he 
walked out to his execution, is neglected, 
and if not protected at once will go to 
ruin. These mementos, with the mon- 
ument where André’s arrest was made 
at Tarrytown, across the river, form the 
historic points of one event. It does seem 
that the ‘1776 house,’ which bore so 
important a part at this period, should be 
preserved to complete the historic group. 

“General Washington was often in the 
‘1776 house’ in consultation with offi- 
cers; General Greene, in charge of this 
division, made it his headquarters; Gen- 
eral La Fayette also often met officers 
there ; and it was the central rendezvous 
for the yeomanry far and near, when they 
learned the progress of the national 
struggle. This house can be purchased 
and put in good condition for a small 
amount, and with some one residing in 
it to protect it, it will always be open to 
visitors, with little outlay. 

“The value of preserving this house 
will in a few years be appreciated. Its 
loss would be a perpetual regret. The 
whole sum needed to purchase and re- 
pair the building would not exceed three 
thousand dollars. It is hoped that those 
who are themselves descended from the 
men who helped make history at Tap- 
pan will aid in its preservation and pro- 
tect the historic. interest from being 


made the basis of trade.” 


* * 
* 


There is an interesting story told of 
Mrs. Lamb’s earliest successful literary 
effort. When she was fifteen years of 
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age she went to visit the birthplace of 
her mother, who died when she was a 
child. She wrote a long account of the 
impressions she received, and sent it 
unsigned to a paper at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, near by where she was 
living. The editor learned who the au- 
thor was, and published it over her sig- 
nature. Her father was a deacon, and 
a very savage deacon at that, and he 
didn’t take much stock in newspapers 
or in people who wrote for them. Ac- 
cording to all accounts, when she saw 
her article in print she was so surprised 
and frightened that she ran to her room, 
locked herself in, and would not come 
out until her father assured her that she 
should not be scolded for her first lit- 
erary effort. Before she was twenty she 
had a number of stories for children 
accepted by magazines and periodicals, 
and during her lifetime she wrote eight 


books for children. 


* * 
* 


It is gratifying to learn that the study 
of American history will be the main 
feature of this summer’s meeting of the 
“ American Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching.” This is to be 
held at the University of Pennsylvania 
buildings, in Philadelphia, from July 5 
to August 3. It is expected that fifty 
thousand pupils will attend. The Rev- 
olutionary period will receive particular 
attention ; but the Colonial era will also 
receive a large share of study. Subsid- 
iary studies will be the American news- 
paper, the American magazine, and 
American art, as illustrated by the stage, 
by painting and sculpture, and by archi- 
tecture. Philadelphia is a happy selec- 
tion for these thoroughly patriotic inves- 
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tigations, and was chosen just because 
of its national historic interest. Excur- 
sions will be made by the various classes 
to the famous sites and spots in and 
around the city. The proposal of these 
studies, and the vast numbers who are 
confidently expected, and partly known 
to be coming for their pursuit, indicate 
how deep and universal the historic spirit 
has grown, as touching our own land. 
# 

To improve the tone of citizenship 
and the guality (we have too much of a 
quantity) of voters, there is need of be- 
ginning early to form the prospective 
citizen and voter’s mind. This practical 
subject is discussed ably and thoroughly 
by Charles A. Brinley in a pamphlet on 
“Citizenship and the Schools.”” Refer- 
ring to a number of articles on the sub- 
ject in prominent ‘periodicals he con- 
cludes as follows: “The more general 
the interest in the past history and the 
future of the government, the better. 
Let us, by all means, glory in our coun- 
try and love her; but let it be a love 
that finds expression in fidelity to her— 
fidelity in the only way that is possible 


for most of us—by the sacrifice of some . 


ease and money, if necessary, in an 
effort to raise the standard of citizen- 
ship. Above all, let us bear in mind that 
as our country is our mother, our chil- 
dren are her children and should be 
made worthy of her.” 
+ 
In connection with the article on 
John Brown in the preceding number 
of this MAGAZINE, it seems proper to 
callattention to the instructive reference 
to that unique incident in our country’s 
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history, found in Rhodes’ History of 
the United States from the Compromise 
of 1850. His treatment of this particu- 
lar episode speaks well for his judi- 
cious and impartial manner of writing 
history. If it is difficult in any case 
to be impartial, and maintain the judi- 
cial frame of mind, it is when one 
deals with events wherewith living gen- 
erations are contemporaneous. He 
says: “A century may perchance pass 
before an historical estimate acceptable 
to all lovers of liberty and justice can 
be made of John Brown. What infinite 
variety of opinions may exist of a man 
who on the one hand is compared to 
Socrates and Christ, and on the other 
hand to Orsini and Wilkes Booth! The 
likeness drawn between the old Puritan 
and these men who did the work of 
assassination revolts the muse of history ; 
yet the comparison to Socrates and 
Christ strikes a discordant note. The 
apostle of truth and the apostle of peace 
are immeasurably remote from the man 
whose work of reform consisted in shed- 
ding blood ; the teacher who gave the 
injunction, ‘Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Czesar’s,’ and the philos- 
opher whose long life was one of strict 
obedience to laws, are a silent rebuke to 
the man whose renown was gained by 
the breach of laws deemed sacred by his 
country.” “And who can say,” he 
adds, “that the proclamation of eman- 
cipation would have met as hearty a 
response, that northern patriots would 
have fought with as much zeal, the 
people have sustained Lincoln for the 
abolition of slavery as faithfully, had 
not John Brown suffered martyrdom in 
the same cause on Virginia soil ?” 
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GENERAL JACKSON, by James Parton. 
* New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, 1893. (Great Commanders 

Series. ) 

A melancholy interest attaches to this 
volume because it was the last work of 
a prolific pen. Two months before Mr. 
Parton’s death the last page of the MS. 
of this biography was finished. It is 
therefore worthy of especial note, that its 
style is so vigorous, the treatment so 
vivacious, the narrative so skillful, that it 
is no mere conventionalism to say that 
these pages are as “interesting as a 
novel.” There is no need for the 
editor’s apologetic caution in introduc- 
ing the work in the preface. A more 
positive tone might have been adopted 
in speaking of such a charming and yet 
discriminating work as this. 

It is difficult at this date for one not 
blinded by partisanship, and for one who 
wishes to cherish a high ideal for politi- 


cal life, to keep the mind in a state of . 


calm judicial impartiality in dealing with 
a man who gave to our republic the 
baneful spoils-system with all its heritage 
of evil and of shame, involving the deg- 
radation of politics and a waste of the 
public money so reckless as to amount 
to thievery. Yet Jackson did other 
things, and vastly better things, for his 
country than committing that sad mis- 
take, in which his temperament got 
away with his judgment, and of which, 
could he have seen the consequences as 
we now see them, we are certain he 


would have repented in sackcloth and 
ashes; for with all his faults he was a 
true lover of his country. Nevertheless, 
as we follow this book, which does its 
subject full justice and vividly presents 
his merits, but glosses over no real de- 
fects of character and conduct, we are 
painfully impressed with the unworthi- 
ness of the earlier career. There is un- 
fortunately a good deal of the rowdy and 
the ruffian in it—the playing with dice, 
the racing of horses, the brawling and 
fighting, the dueling with deadly intent 
and remorseless execution. All this 
makes up an unhappy record, and the 
faults of temper, of imperious willfulness, 
of unforgiving revengefulness for politi- 
cal hostility, which led to the mistakes 
of the later life, were no doubt the harvest 
of the wild oats sown at the beginning. 

The two conspicuous acts of Jackson 
as President were the erection of the 
spoils-system and the casting down of 
the Bank of the United States. In treat- 
ing of the former, Mr. Parton significantly 
begins : 


It is delightful to observe with what a scrupu- 
lous conscientiousness the early Presidents of 
this republic disposed of the places in their gift. 
Washington demanded to be satisfied on three 
points with regard to an applicant for office: 
Is he honest? Is he capable? Has he the 
confidence of his fellow citizens? Not till 
these questions were satisfactorily answered did 
he deign to inquire respecting the political 
opinions of a candidate. The example 
of General Washington was followed by his 
successors. 
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Then without direct censure, but with- 
out varnishing the act, the biographer 
indicates the real extent of the new de- 
parture. The author, again, clearly shows 
what was the animus inducing Jackson 
to attack the bank. It was essentially 
political hatred, glossed over (and un- 
doubtedly to his own mind sincerely) 
with a zeal for the public good in 
defence against “ bloated bondholders.” 
And ingeniously does Mr. Parton exhibit 
how Jackson’s act defeated his own best 
ideas of financial policy : 

General Jackson desired a currency of gold 
and silver. Never were such floods of paper 
money emitted as during the continuance of his 
own fiscal system. He wished to reduce the 
number and the importance of banks, bankers, 
brokers, and speculators. The years succeeding 
the transfer of the deposits were the golden 
biennium of just those classes: In a word, his 
system, as far as my acquaintance with such 
matters enables me to judge, worked ill at every 
moment of its operation, and upon every inter- 
est of business and morality. To it, more than 
to all other causes combined, we owe the infla- 
tion of 1835 and 1836, the universal ruin of 1837, 
and the dreary and hopeless depression of the 
five years following. 


Notwithstanding all this, let us, as im- 
partial students of our annals, make an 
effort to be just to Jackson. We shall 
find our author aiding us most effectively 
to attain that laudable end. Among 
other things, he cautions us as follows 
(a specimen, by the way, of the writer’s 
vivacity of style) : 

No man will ever be quite able to comprehend 
Andrew Jackson who has not personally known 
a Scotch-Irishman. More than he was anything 
else, he was a North-of-Irelander—a tenacious, 
pugnacious race ; honest, yet capable of dissim- 
ulation ; often angry, but most prudent when 
most furious ; endowed by nature with the gift 
of extracting from every affair and every re- 
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lation all the strife it can be made to yield ; at 
home and among dependents, all tenderness and 
generosity ; to opponents, violent, ungenerous, 
prone to believe the worst of them ; a race that 
means to tell the truth, but when excited by 
anger or warped by prejudice, incapable of 
cither telling, or remembering, or knowing the 
truth ; not taking kindly to culture, but able to 
achieve wonderful things without it; a strange 
blending of the best and the worst qualities of 
two races. Jackson had these traits in an exag- 
gerated degree : as Irish as though he were not 
Scotch ; as Scotch as though he were not Irish. 

In weighing the merits of this book, 
we are to remember, however, that it 
does not belong to the American States- 
man Series, where the political merits 
and shortcomings are more properly the 
theme of the biography. But it is part 
of the Great Commanders Series, and 
mainly as a'military man is Jackson here 
to be placed before us. Mr. Parton has 
duly heeded this obligation, although he 
is one of the two or three exceptions of 
non-military men treating of these lives 
of generals and admirals. The larger 
proportion of the volume follows Jack- 
son in his career as a soldier, and the 
narration of campaigns, minute in de- 
tails, vivid and picturesque in presenta- 
tion, constitutes the chief fascination of 
these pages. Jackson does come out 
strongly and yet justly before us asa 
consummate commander, daring,prompt, 
prudent, vigilant, overcoming mountain- 
ous difficulties with patience, persever- 
ance, but iron determination ; striking 
hard when the moment’ comes, but 
warily awaiting its coming, and leaving no 
stone unturnéd to be ready for it. We 
need not compare him with Wellington, or 
put Grant and Sheridan into the shade by 
the side of him, as some seem inclined to 
do. We may give vast credit to Jackson 
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as general without vitiating that just meed 
of praise by such extravagance. 

In view of all that Jackson was and 
did, we cannot but adinire the fine con- 
clusion of this book, reading like the 
peroration to an eloquent discourse, and 
especially noteworthy (as we intimated 
above) as the last paragraph composed by 
this veteran and accomplished author : 

“Most of our history for the last hun- 
dred years will not be remembered for 
many centuries ; but perhaps among the 
few things oblivion will spare may be 
some outline of the story of Andrew 
Jackson —the poor Irish immigrant’s 
orphan son; who defended his country 
at New Orleans, and, being elected Pres- 
ident therefor, kept that country in an 
uproar for eight years ; and, after being 
more hated and more loved than any 
man of his day, died peacefully at his 
home in Tennessee, and was borne to 
his grave, followed by the benedictions 
of a large majority of his fellow citizens.” 


A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN History, 
for the use of Teachers, Normal 
Schools, and more Mature Pupils in 
Grammar Grades, by Wilbur F. 
Gordy, Principal North School, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut; and Willis I. 
Twitchell, Principal Arsenal School, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Two parts in 
one vol. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
1893. 
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This is an exceedingly useful little 
work, the result of great industry and a 
keen insight into the needs of teachers 
and pupils regarding the subject of our 
national history. In the introduction 
the authors sound a note of warning 
based on the overwhelming flood of 
foreign immigration endangering our re- 
publican institutions. The remedy—or 
at least a very important one—is to 
create a national feeling in the hearts 
of the children of this country by in- 
fusing into them a knowledge of, not 
only, but an énferest in, the history of 
our republic. To do this the teachers 
of history must have at command a 
thorough knowledge themselves, and be 
apt in awakening interest in the subject. 
This book is intended to be an aid to 
them in both lines of instruction. It in- 
dicates methods to be pursued ; books 
on history that are useful and readable, 
especially for the young of various 
grades in the schools; gives a list of 
patriotic poems ; advises instruction in 
local history, if the locality was distin- 
guished for happenings of importance in 
any of our wars ; suggests programmes for 
various patriotic holidays, and for flag- 
raising ; denotes standard books on vari- 
ous departments of American history for 
older scholars and teachers. In short, it 
is truly what it calls itself—a Pathfinder, 
a guide, or manual, that no teacher or ad- 
vanced scholar can afford to do without. 
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John the Divine, 172. 

Grape, the Scuppernong grape of 
North Carolina, 462. 

Grasse, Count de, assists Lafayette, 
385 ; his fleet of twenty-eight ships 
and six frigates, 386. 

Great Britain, second war with, 
419; France declares war with, 
421; on international maritime 
law, 425. 

Green, Israel, first suggested the 
name of A. Lincoln for President, 


282. 
Grenville, Sir Richard, expedition 
to Virginia, 463; death, 464. 
Griffin, Cyrus, president of con- 
gress, sketch, go. 


|S bag At tal Society’s early Ma- 
ryland, by, Rev. Dr. Gam- 
brall, 183. 

Halifax, log of a privateer of, 1757, 


407. 
Hamilton, Alexander, 90; engaged 
to Betsey Schuyler, ae : 
Hammond, Mrs. L. M., history of 
Madison nee N. Y., 442-4. 
Harford County Historical Society, 
January meeting at Bel Air, dona- 
tions by President Gilman, 4o1. 
Harland, Marion, story of Mary 
Washington, noticed, 76. ; 
Ha gh erry, John Brown’s raid, 
348; what support, 348. , 
Harrison, President, proclamation 
on the death of ex-President 
Hayes, 174. ; 
Harrison, Mrs. President, memorial 
to, 68-9. 
Harrison, Richard, sketch of, 89. 
Hayes, Rutherford B., President 
arrison’s proclamation on the 
death of, 174; Gov. McKinley’s 
proclamation on, 175 ; funeral of, 


177. 

Hockwelder, Johanna, the first white 
woman born on Ohio soil, 406. 

Heitman, F. B., historical register 
of officers of continental army, 
notice of, 295. 

Henchman, Capt. Daniel, instruc- 
tions, 1676, = 

Henrico, Va., first college in, 367; 
destroyed, 1622, 369. 

Hepburn, Geo. G., a glance at the 
age of Queen Elizabeth, 32. 

Herkimer, Gen. Nicholas, monu- 
ment, 291. i 

Heywood, James, and the British 
soldier at battle of Lexington, 392. 
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Holder, C. F., along the Florida 
reef, noticed, 76. 

Helland Land Company, title deeds, 
etc., 2gr. 

Holly song, the, 18. 

Hopkins, Mark, address on, by Prof. 

ohn mM, 40T. 

Hopkins, Mrs. T. E., reminiscences 
of Rochester female seminary, 72. 

‘* Horse Shoe Robinson *’ [conclud- 
ing chapter, continued from page 
468], 42. 

Houston, Gen. Sam., 239-40. 

Howard, Gen. O. O., the great com- 
mander series, Gen. Taylor, 
noticed, 192 

Huguenot Society of America, De- 
cember meeting, letter read from 
Hon. John Jay, 74; reception held, 
74; lecture on the moon and plan- 
ets, with views, by Prof. J. K. 
Rees, 74; badge presented to 
every one present, by Mrs. Ander- 
son, 74; on death of Martha J 

amb, 296. 

Huguenots of New Jersey, 186. 

Hull, Capt.,of the Constitution, cap- 
tures the Guerriere, Capt. Dacres, 
with 267 prisoners, 439; voted the 
freedom of city ot New York, 


439- 

Hurlbut, John, journal of a colonial 
soldier, diary of the expedition 
= Point and Ticon- 

eroga in 1759, 395. 

Hurst, T. M., batile of Shiloh, 408. 

Hyde Park Historical Society, Jan- 
uary meeting, committee ap- 
pointed on celebration of the 2sth 
anniversary of the town, in April, 
401. 


MPRESSMENT of seamen, 246, 
22, 436. 

Indians, medals, 65-6 ; Hannah Dus- 
tin’s capture, 50. 

Indian word of Missouri, 299 ; skele- 
tons, 411. 

Indians of New Jersey, Wm. Nelson, 
290; names, by Dawson, 183; 
Quinnipiac Indians, 530; lroquois, 

260; Wayne's treaty, 406. 

Inglis, Rev. Charles, with portrait, 
short sketch, 

Iowa Historical iety, board of 
trustees of the Iowa historical col- 
lection have decided to revive 
their publication of annals of 
Iowa, first number to be issued 
in February, 399; printing press 
curio, a funeral notice, 399 ; i- 
tion has been made to the Aldrich 
collection, 399. 

Iowa, Adams Co., pit discovered 
with skeletons and tomahawks, 
411; annals of, 399. 

Iron, the first iron industry in 
America, 66. 

Iroquois Indians, 260 

Irving, Leonard, do we know 
George Washington? 222: his- 
torical novel and American his- 
tory, 338. 


ACKSON, Gen. Andrew, an inci- 
dent in his career, 19; financial 
policy, 543 ; life, by James Parton, 
noticed, 542. 
Jay, John, sketch and birthplace of, 
pe: residence on Broadway, N. Y., 
88 


Jay, Mr. and Mrs. John, as host and 
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hostess at dinners, 81 ; residence 
in Paris, 85. 

Jay, Mrs. John, list of names who 
attended her dinners and socia- 
bles, with sketches, 89. 

Jefferson, letter of Luzerne to, 1781, 


81. 
Jelferson County Historical Society, 
trying to erect a building, 290. 
Johnston, H. P., Sergeant Lee’s ex- 
perience with Bushnell’s subma- 
rine torpedo in 1776, 262; N. Y. 
after Revolution, 1783-9, 305. 
Jumel, Madame, mansion, 178. 


ZANSAS Historical Society, 
eighth biennial report, 286; 

endeavors. to provide suitable 
quarters, 400. 

Kearsarge and the Alabama, cruise 
and fight, 292. 

Kemble, Fanny, obituary, 128. 

Kennedy, John P., sketch of, his 
works, wrote the fourth chapter 
second volume of Virginians for 
Thackeray, 48; how he came to 
write ‘* Horse Shoe Rob:nson,”’ 49. 

King Hendrick, 68. * 

Kings College changed to Colum- 
bia, May 1, 1784. 315. 

King’s Mountain, battle of, 43; Philip 
Lindsay, 45. 


ADIES’ Historical Society of 
Washington, attention to Scan- 
caren history and mythology, 


260. 

Lamar, L. Q. C., obituary, 188. 

Lamb, Mrs. Martha J., sketch of, 
by Daniel Van Pelt, portrait, 126; 
resolutions on, by colonial dames 
of America, 283, 292, 294, 296; 
sketch, by E. Ww Whittaker, 404 ; 
as a lite worker, 409 ; earliest 
successful literary effort, 540, 188. 

Lander, E. T., the great seal of the 
United States, 471. ; 

Lang, Andrew, ay Stuart, 189. 

Langdon, Wm. C., Old Catholics of 
the Italian revolution, 73. 

Langtry, Rev. J., history of the 
Church in eastern Canada, no- 
ticed, a, 

Lanier, Sidney, psalm of the West, 


72. 
La Tour and Acadia in the Suffolk 
_ deeds, by 4. E. Allaben, 108. 
za Tour, Charles, goes to Acadia, 

1609, 110; lieutenant-general, 112; 

Charnisay’s intrigues against, 113 ; 

commission revoked, ordered to 

France, refused, 113; arrives at 

Boston, 114; articles of agreement, 

115; marries Charnisay’s widow 

to secure peace, 124 ; grant to, 119; 

mentioned, 276-79. 

La Tour, Lady, secures a fleet at 
Boston to convey her ani supplies 
to Fort La Tour, 117; takes com- 
mand of the fort and defeats Char- 
nisay, 120; his perfidy, 120; death 
of Lady La Tour, rar. 

La Tour, grant from Sir Wm. Alex- 
ander to Claude and Charles, 119. 

La Tour, Claude, r10; goes over to 
the English, 1x1; returnsto French 
allegiance, rr2. 

Lawrence, Eugene, Columbus in 


try, 72. 
ue Gon. Chasen, Prof. John Fiske 
~ 393; the soldier of fortune, 
256. 
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». Sergeanc Ezra. experience 
with Bushnell’s submarine tor- 
© in 1776, 262. 

een. R'E. piece of white tow- 
eling used as flag of truce at sur- 
render of, 297. 

geo Jacob, executed for treason, 
1691, 1. 

Lewis, Morgan, 92. 
= . eg oop ae 

e of, ; James Heyw 

and the British soldier at, 392; 
118th anniv of battle, 534. 

*Lexington Historical Society, cele- 
brated 118th anniversary of the 
battle by services in the churches 
on Sunday, April 16th, a ball on 
the 18th, concert on 19th for school 
children, oration by Hon. A. S$ 
Rowe, and poem, and public re- 
ception, 534. 
ibraries: Astor, by F. Saunders, 


150; Congressional, by A. R. Spof- 
ford, 492-8 ; Bancroft, 184. 
Lincoln, A., ions to Sickles 


on the resolutions from N. Y., 199; 
assassinated, 219; obsequies in 
N Fee letter oA his wife from 
ity Point, 174; first estion 
for Preaident, ote. a 
Lindsay, Philip, of Virginia, mor- 
tally wounded at King’s Moun- 


tain, 45. 

Livingston, John, short sketch, with 
portrait, 88. 

Livingston. Robert R., his services, 


or. - 

Livingston, Sarah Van Brugh, her 
marri to John Jay, 84. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, 294. 

Long distance rides, 183. 

poe gy to ges wW., ~*~ satiate 

Long Island, moneys furnished by 
Lewis Pintard to Am. officers and 
prisoners on, 163; courtesies be- 
tween residents and_ British 

cers, 522 ; old houses in South- 
hampton, Port Jefferson, and 
Southold, 528. 

Long Island Historical Society, 
manuscripts of Wm. Gilmore 
Simms in, 280. 

Lotteries in Rhode Island, 537. 

Louisiana Historical Association, 
March meeting, election of officers, 





531. 

Lowe, Emanuel, leader in the Cary 
Rebellion in N. C., 161. 

Lowell (Mass.), old residents’ histor- 
ical association holds quarterly 
meetings, at which sketches are 
given of the lives of prominent 
citizens, 403. 

Loyalists leave New York, 306. 

Luzerne’s letter to Jefferson, 1781, 
382; fac-simile of, 384. 


ACON, Ga., historical club 
formed of ladies and gentle- 


men 5 
Madria°U. S. historical exhibit at, 


180. 

Mahan, Capt. A. T., influence of 
sea power, noticed, 75 ; Admiral 
Farragut, noticed, 75, 301; ele- 
ments of sea power, 52. 

Maine, Hen: C., an unknown 
exile : was he Charles X.? 440. 

Maine Historical Society, paper on 
pre-Columbian discovery, 287; 
promised gift of sword from Brit- 
ish brig Boxer, 400. 
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Martinique captured from the 
French, 243. 

Maryland, proposal to establish a 
state historical museum in, 411 ; 
capital removed from St. Mary's 
to Annapolis, 504 5 first provision 
for a free school, 505 3 early cur- 
rency, 538; earl aryland, by 

Dr. Gambr. 1, 183. 

Maryland Historical Society, Feb- 
Freed Apa reports of officers, 
besides papers read at successive 
meetings, has issued 2 vols. of 
state archives, 400; March meet- 
ing, paper on Columbus monu- 
ment erected in Baltimore, 1792, 
400; presen with replica of 
bronze work on’ monument to 
Maryland line on battlefield of 
Guilford Court-house, and oil por- 
traits, has portraits of all its presi- 
dents, 531 ; organization, 287. 

Maryland Society of Colonial Wake, 
organized in Baltimore in March, 


531: 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, letter 
asking pay for clothing of the 
colony, 288. 

Massachusetts, classified list of his- 
torical societies in, by A. McF. 
Davis, 532; apathy toward war of 
1812, 533- 

Massachusetts Society, the, organ- 
ized in Boston, January, 1893, 
288. 

Massachusetts Society of Sons of the 
Am. Revolution, April meeting, 
continuing the marking of historic 
spots, ‘etc., 534. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 
organized 1790,2; the first in 
America, 2; by bequest of R. C. 
Waterston receives $40,000, and 
after his widow’s death his books, 
MSS., autographs, etc., 533. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, 
January stated ates. notice of 
death of Dr. F. E. Oliver, three 
unpublished letters read, a paper 
on voyage of Columbus in 1493, 
and voyage of Cartier in 1534, by 
—_ insor, instructions to 

t. Henchman in May, 1676, 187. 
‘ebruary meeting, presented with 
a silver watch once owned by 
Cotton Mather and an original 
miniature of Increase Mather, sent 
by Mrs. Elizabeth A. B. Ellis, a 
descendant of Cotton 
Mather, 402; Reminiscences of 
Bishop Brooks, 402. 

Mather, Cotton, silver watch once 
owned by him, 4o2. 

Mo pe Increase, original miniature 

ot, 402. 

Mayes, Wm. H., the struggle of 

exas for independence, 235. 

McLean County, IIl., Historical 
Society, March meeting at Bloom- 
ington, several papers read, one 
on “Sports and Amusements of 


the Pioneers,’ and another on 
‘*Experiences in Crossing the 
Plains and in California in its 
early Days,” AR 
McKinley, William, proclamation 
os the death of ex-President 
ayes, portrait, 175. 
Memorial Association of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia preserving the 
most noteworthy houses and 
marking by tablets, etc., 530. 


Mercer, H. C., the grave of Tam- 
enend (Tammany), 255. 

Mercer, Gen., at Princeton, by Chas. 
D. Platt, 370; application and ap- 
pointment as colonel, 410. 

Mexico, first revolt against, 236. 

Minisink Valley Historical Society, 
March meeting at Port Jervis, 
reading of a poem, addresses and 
music, 405. 

Mines, J. EF, a tour around New 
York, noticed, 80. 

Minnesota Historical _Societ s 
November meeting, valuable gifts 
reported, steps for a fire-proof 
building, 73; January meeting, 
vol. vil. 3 collections issued, 
memorial to legislature for $150,- 
ooo for baiting, 186; March meet- 
ing, opening library on Sunday 
discussed, the vol. on the Missis- 
sippi, noticed, 403. 

Mississippi river and its source, by 
Prof. J. V. Brower, noticed, 186. 
Missouri, Indian word of, ‘‘ wooden 

canoe,” 299. 

Missouri Historical Society, pre- 
sented with shackle once worn 
by a slave at Lexington, Mo., 


404. 
— valley, New Year's day in, 


Montana Historical Society, its vol- 
umes, news; , diaries, letters, 
MSS.., Indian relics, 403. 

Mortreal, capture of, 243. 

Monument to Columbus, 5 ; descrip- 
tion and inscription on, 8, 9, 287, 

oo; Herkimer, 291, 405 ; Miles * 
tandish, 288; Confederate, 72; 
Concord, 266 ; Bennington, 293. 

Moore, Tom, probably wrote the 
first m com) in Buffalo, 
but also the first poem which con- 

tained the first allusion to Niag- 


ara, 536. 
Moravian Historical Society, list of 
members, headquarters are at 


Nazareth in the old Ephrata 
house, begun by George hit- 
field in 1740, the fourth volume 


now in process of publication, 


407. 
Moreau, Gen., in America, 4g. 
Morris, Gouverneur, in atone. 
humorous description of his din- 
ner in Paris with the poets, 54; in 
London, 55; his brother, S. L. 
Morris, a general in the British 
army, 56; letter to Washington 
about Pitt, 56 ; dines with Madame 
de Sta#l and others, 57; Washing- 
ton's letter to, 58; Minister to 
France, 58 ; sympathy for French 


king and queen, 50; for 
their escape, 59; generosity to son 
of Louis Philippe, 179 


ae tape of his first tele- 

graphic message, 285. 

Mound-builders of Ohio, etc., 71. 

Moustier, Marquis de French am- 
bassador, in N. Y., 100; ball 
given by, 106. 

Mowlson, Lady, founder of a 
scholarship at Harvard univer- 
sity, 1643, the first “‘ foundation "’ 
of the sort in this country, and 
amongst the oldest in the world, 


Muller, Louis Anathe, at George- 
town, Madison Co., N. Y., 449 
etc. 


























APOLEON, 184, 442-457. 
N National History Company, 


189. 

Nelson, Lord, fears trouble with the 
American navy, 422. 

Nelson, Wm., Indians of N. J., 299. 

Newark Historical Society (Ohio 
has a likeness of Johanna Heck- 
welder, the first white woman 
born on Ohio soil, b. 1781, d. in 
Bethlehem, Pa., 1868, Free 

Newburgh Historical Society, an- 
nual meeting on March 1, election, 


405. 

New Century Historical Society of 
Columbus, January meeting, rooth 
anniversary of signing treaty at 
Fort Harmer, 291; to celebrate 
landing of Ohio pioneers, April 7, 
1788, 536. 

New England Historical Genealo- 
gical iety, November meet- 
ing, Prof. Fiske read a paper on 
Charles January meeting, 
election of officers, 288. 

New France organized, 113. 

New ee COA Historical So- 
ciety, Fel meeting, r 
on Memtae a Detroit by Gea. 

gy 3 398; March meeting, paper 


by Capt. C. H. Townshend on 
Quinnipiac Indians, 530; new 
building, 530. 


New seme: Huguenot families of, 
J.C. roneey- 186. 

New Jersey Historical Society, Jan- 
uary meeting, paper by Wm. Nel- 
son on the *‘ Indians of New Jer- 
sey,’ 290 ; election of officers, and 
die for centennial medal for 


society finished, 404. 

Newport Historical Society, March 
a election of officers, a vol- 
ume of deeds and wills prior to 
1779 is being arranged, also de- 
posited for use of oo private 
alphabetical lists of births, mar- 


riages and deaths, 537. 
w¥ "Mohawk valley, 


New Year’s day in 
68. 

New York city, tour around, Felix 
Oldboy (J. F. Mines), noticed, 80; 
30ciety in early days of republic, 
81; ministers and physicians, 93 ; 
corner-stone of cathedral of ! 
John the Divine laid, with view, 
172; memorial history, noticed, 
190; N. Y., by Gen. T. F. Roden- 
bough, 193 5 Lincoln obsequies, 
220; resolutions on war for the 

- Union sent to President, 199; 
Seventh Regiment’s departure for 
Washington, 203; women of, their 
work and patriotism, 205; a for- 
eigner’s views in 1861, 207; draft 
riot, 212-16; letter from Gen. 
Washington, in answer to address 
sent him, day after evacuation, 
with fac-simile, 232-4 ; newspapers 
in 1772, 246; City Hall, 295 ; after 
the Revolution, 305; loyalists, 

; societies in, 313 ; emancipa- 
tion of slaves, 314 ; restoration of 
city Aorecoment 310; politics, 
320; Chamber of for Ce, 312; 
Federal Constitution procession, 
Fag; freedom of city to Capt. 

ull, 439; Papists in, sor; price 
of slaves in, 523-4. 

New York Historical Society, De- 
cember meeting. final paper on 
Columbus in poetry, 72; January 
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meeting, annual reports, $350,000 
for new building, additions, elec- 
tion of reeengte 186; April 8, 200th 
annive of printing press in 
N. Y., by Wm. Bradford, at Cot- 
ton Exchange. Charles F. Lewis 
delivered oration, tablet placed, 
death of Benj. H. Field noticed, 


534-5. 

New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society, January meet- 
ing, paper on some Huguenot 
families of New Jersey, by J. C. 
Pumpelly, election of officers, 186. 

N. Y, state fair in Rochester, 184: 
or 2, 252. 

Niagara and the poets, by F. H. 
Severance, 535. 

Nichols, Rev. . W., miscellanies, 
religious and personal, and ser- 
mons, noticed, 192. 

Nicholson, Sir Francis, sketch of, 
y W. C. Ford, 499; gov. of New 

ngland 1688, sor; gov. of Vir- 
ginia, 502, 508 ; gov. of Maryland, 
1693, 504; removes capital from 
St. Mary’s to Annapolis, 504; 
horsewhipped, 508 ; his abuse and 
temper, 509-11; opinions of him, 

511-12 ; gov. of Nova Scotia, 512; 


we of South Carolina, 512. 
on-importation act passed, 424. 
North Car 


arolina, 459; Scuppernon 

pe of, 462 ; monastery, by J. ¢ 

tt, 131 ; gold in, 72. 

North Carolina Historical Society, 
October meeting, paper on Colum- 
bus and the Fag of his age, by 
Dr. Stephen B. Weeks, 72 ; selec- 
tions from Sidney Lanier’s psalm 
to the West, by Prof. J. L. — 
strong, 72; paper on naming o 
yee ky by J. A. Baldwin, 72; 
paper on the fortunes and fate o 

columbus, by J. F. Shinn, 72; 


December meeting, paper on first 
discovery of gold in North Caro- 
lina, by Mr. Shinn, 72; Dr. Weeks 


on subscriptions to new Confeder- 
ate monument and on work of the 
Confederate press, 72. 

Norton, Chas. Ledyard, the United 
States in paragraphs—California, 
61; Colorado, 271. 

Norwegian prelates to ordain priests 
for d by order of Pope 
Nicholas V. in 1448, 389. 

Nova Scotia, Sir F. Nicholson gov- 
ernor, 512. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society, an- 
nual meeting, February, election 
of officers, reports, per on the 
log of a Halifax privateer in 1757, 
read by Prof. MacMeehan, 407. 


BITUARY, January : > Phil- 

= Brooks, Gen. B. F. But- 

ler, Gen. and ex-President R. B. 

Hayes, Mrs. Frances Anne Kem- 

ble, L. 2: C. Lamar, Mrs. Martha 
te Lam| , 188. 

Ohio Archeological and Historical 
Society, Gen. R. Brinkerhoff elect- 
ed president to succeed the late 
ex-President Hayes, decided to 
have a celebration at Greenville in 
1895. on Gen. Wayne’s treaty with 
the Indians, relics for the World’s 
Fair, 406, 536; 8th annual report, 
on Fort Ancient, 291. 

Old Colony Historical Society, Jan- 
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Rev. P. 


u meeti 
vt ee ebellion, 


per b 
W. Lyman on Bray's 
additions, 288. 

Oldest dwelling-house in N. Y., 284. 

O'Leary, Dr. Charles, on experi- 
ences of an army surgeon in the 
rebellion, 7%; 

Oliver, Dr. F. E., death of, 187. 

Oneida Historical Society, to erect 
monument to Gen. Herkimer, 291; 
February meeting, Herkimer 
monument, 405; women elected 
exempt from dues, 405. 

Onondaga Historical Association, 
January meeting, election of offi- 
cers and directors, 290. 

Oriskany, battle of, 291. 

Our leading libraries : Congressional 
library, by A. R. Spofford, 492-8; 
Astor library, by F. Saunders, 
150. 


pemee sent by the Pope to the 
Columbian fair, 389. 

Papists in New York, sor. 

Parker, Mrs. J. M., on Jesuit rela- 
tions, 72. 

Parton, J., Andrew Jackson, noticed, 
542; his last work, 542. 

Pasteur, M., he 2 

Pathfinder in American history, a, 


Peale, C. W., portrait 


inter, 275. 
Pelletreau house in 


uthampton, 


528. 

Pennsylvania, early Welsh Quakers 
in, by Dr. J. L. Levick, 536; the 
constitution of 1776, by Dr. Stillé, 


536. 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
March meeting, gon on early 
Welsh Quakers, by Dr. J. L. 
Levick ; April meeting, the Penn- 
sylvania constitution of 1776, by 
Dr. Stillé, 536. 

Persian and Arabic pzean, Ave Kai- 
sar-i-Hind, 188. 

Phelps and Gorham urchase, 294. 

Philadelphia, oldest house in, 412. 

Philippe, Louis, 50, ” 4 

Philipse, Mary, one o Washington's 
sweethearts, 177; married Capt. 
Roger Morris, 178. 

Phillipse bridge, battle of, 404. 

Philosophy, 189. 

Pintard, John, founder of historical 
societies, and Tammany Society, 
and its first amore, 1-3; first 
suggested Columbian celebration, 


1791, 2. 
Pintard, Lewis, account of moneys 
furnished by, to American officers; 
prisoners of war on Long Island, 


163. 

Polignac, Duke of, 449. 

Politics in New York, 320. 

Port Royal taken, 111 ; surrendered 
to the French, 111. 

Potter, Rubin M., hymn of the 

lamo, in fac-simile, 242. 

Prime, W. C., along New England 
roads, noticed, 78. 

ah “sae of war on Long Island, 
763. 

Privateers, Gov. James Robertson 
on, 247: Admiral Arbuthnot on, 
248; Cdessber of Commerce on, 
248-so ; log of Halifax privateers, 
1757; 407- 

Prize competition, 303, 415. 

Provoost, Bishop Samuel, 95. 
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Pulling, John, placed signal light on 
ing Jono. ol Boston, > og his 
escape and return, 365. 


Pumpelly, J. C., Huguenot families 
of omg Bahco 8e 
Puritan jay, 189. 


Putnam, Capt., of Minn., anecdote 
on, by Thurlow Weed, 21s. 

Pynchon, William, the meritorious 
of price of our redemption, 192. 


UAKER element of Somerset, 
R. L, 538. 

eries.—January: Tom Thumb 
and Haydon, 69 ; did Washington 
and Franklin smoke, 69. Febru- 
ary : oldest dwelling-house in N.Y. 
state, 185 5 Cc. H. iner claims 
~<—" ouse at Southampton, 
L. I., oldest, built 1648, 185. March: 
house occupied by Lafayette ; 
David Crockett ; burning of the 
Tiger ; first place of worship on 
Manhattan i , 284. April; La- 
fayette’s body guard, 397 ; Indian 
war of 1835 gs py 
Georgia, 397. ‘ay and June; 
Lord Sterling's house, 528 ; pow- 
der mill of the Revolution, 528. 

Quebec built and sent to sea first 
ocean steamship, 186. 

Quebec Historical Society, January 
meeting, annual report for the 
year, on view the original 
wooden model of the steamship 
Royal William, addition of 357 
vols., treasurer's report, election 
of officers, 186. 

Quinnipiac Indians, by Chas. H. 
Townshend, 530. 


ALEIGH, Sir Walter, reception 
of, 463 ; named the new coun- 
Virginia, 463; second expedi- 

tion in 1585, 463, 469; new fort in 
Virginia, 1585, by E. G. Daves, 


59- 
8 Rebellion Roads,’’ Charleston har- 
bor, named by the English in 1806, 


4. 
Reed, Capt. J. C., on the General 
Armstrong at battle of Fayal, 394. 
Rees, Prof. J. K., on the moon and 
planets, 74. 

Replies. emery : the curtain is 
the icture, 69; Bishop William 
R. hittingham, 69; mound- 
builders of Ohio, 70; the mound- 
builders, 71; error corrected, Zz. 
February: Tom Thumb killed 
poor Haydon, 185. March ; first 
coll periodical, oldest dwell- 
ing house in N. Y. state, 284. 
Ad : oldest dwelling-house in 
_N. Y. state, the Moore house at 
Southold, built 1647, 397; house 
occupied by Lafayette in Rin- 
goes, N. J., 307; t place of 
worship on anhattan island, 

7. ‘ay and /une:; oldest 
a nc mage - :” Y. “7% 

; burning of the Tiger in N. 
¥ harbor 4 1614, 528; Lafay- 
ette’s sickness, 528-9. 

Revere, Paul, the ride of. 360. 

Revolutionary army conditionally 
discharged, 299. 

Revolution document, moneys 
furnished by Lewis Pintard to 
American officers, prisoners of 
war on Long islan » 36. : 

Rhode Island Historical Society, 


INDEX 


November meeting, lecture on the 
Old Catholics of the Italian rev- 
olution, by Rev. Wm. C. Lang- 
don, 73; January meeting, Mrs. 
ar s death, <n dhg pub- 
ished, 292; e meeting, 
paper on Samuel Gorton; Marc 

ene oe on world of com- 
merce, 408 ; paper by Judge Sti- 
ness, a century of lotteries in, 
537; April meeting, empowered 
committee to issue a quarterly, 


37; 
Riiode Stone Falters’ and Sailors’ 
istoric iety, Jan meet- 
ing, paper by w. et Badlam on 
the ‘** Cruise of the Kearsarge and 
ht with the Alabama,” 292; 
arch meeting, paper by Dr. 
Chas. O’Leary on experiences of 
an army surgeon, 537. 

Rhode Island Veteran Citizens’ 
Historical Association, January 
meeting, paper on the valley of 
the Taunton river, 292: paper by 
Hon. B. G, Chace, valley of the 
Taunton river, and influence of 

er element of Somerset, 538. 

Richmond Literary and Historical 
Association organized, 293; Feb- 
ruary meeting, constitution read, 
and several added to roll, 408. 

Right of search, 423, 426. 

Roanoke island, 459, 462 ; first 
English colony, 459. 

Rochambeau arrived with 6,000 
troops in 1780, 383. 

Rochester (N. Y.) female oupinney 
reminiscences, by Mrs. T. E. 
Hopkins, 72 ; state fair in 1841 or 
1842, 252; tableaux relating to 
early history of city, 294. 

Rochester Historical Society, De- 
cember meeting, paper on the 
esuit relations, by Mrs. J. M. 

arker, 72; paper on the remi- 
niscences of the Rochester fe- 
male seminary, by Mrs. * 
Hopkins, 72: February meeting, 
ie “An Unknown Exile, 
y Henry C. Maine; he might 
have been a brother of Louis 
XVI. (afterward Charles X. of 
France), 406; March meeting, 
Frank H. Severance read a pape: 
on “Niagara and the Poets,’ 


535: 

Rockland County Historical Soci- 
ety, annual meeting in February, 
dinner, election of officers, and 
display of recently acquired relics, 
405 ; has official records of civil 
war and old documents and 
relics, 535. 

Rodenbough, Gen, T. F., Great 
cities in the civil war: I. New 
York, 193. 

Rodgers, Com: receives orders on 
June 20 and sails against the ene- 
my, 436; fires the first shot, 437. 

Rodgers, Rev. John, with portrait, 





, 


94. 

Roxbury Military Historical Soci- 
ety, annual dinner, January, 
statue of Gen. Warren, 289. 

Royal Exchange, Broad street, view 


ot, ro. 
Royal William, original wooden 
— of, the first ocean steam- 
, 186. 
Rumford Historical Association 
(Woburn), March meeting, con- 





sidered the question of securing 
a replica of the statue of Count 
Rumford in Munich, 534. 

Russell, G. W., early medicine and 
medical men in Connecticut, no- 
ticed, 79. 


eg Anna, Gen., 281 ; cruelty, 
239, 


Saunders, F., the Astor library, 
view, 1 $4 

Savage, Edward, Columbian pict- 
ure gallery, 14. 

Scott, Walter, 184. 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, calls President 
Buchanan's attention in Oct., 1860, 
to unprotected state of certain 
fortifications, 196. 

Seal of the United States, 471; de- 
scriptions, 474; Franklin objects 
to the eagle as the emblem of his 
country, 490. 

Secession, truth about, 178. 

Seventh Regiment of New York 
leaves for Washington, 203. 

Seward, Wm. H., statesmanship of, 
by A. Estrem, noticed, 79. 

Shackleton, R., Jr., what support 
did John Brown rely upon, 348. 

Shay’s rebellion, by P. W. Lyman, 


288. 
Shiloh, battle of, by T. M. Hurst, 
08. 


408. 

Shinn, J. F., the fortunes and fate 
of Columbus, 72; first discovery 
of gold in N. C., 72. 

Sickles, Gen. Daniel E., resolutions 
draughted by, 199; Lincoln's ex- 
pressions on them, 199. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 34. 

Simetiére, Eugéne Pierre du, artist, 


Sinins, W. Gilmore, his MSS. in the 
Long Island Historical Society, 
280 ; life by W. P. Trent, noticed, 


joo. 

- inewes of Warre,”’ mentioned in 
1639, 193. , 

Slaves in New York, 314; price of, 
523-4. 

Sloane, Wm. M., the French war 
and the Revolution, noticed, 413. 
Society in the early days of the Re- 

public, by J. G. Wilson, 8r. 

South Carolina, how we lose our 
history, 280; Sir F. Nicholson, 
governor of, 1720-5, 513. 

Southern California Historical 
Society, annual meeting. election 
of officers, 74; March meeting, 
papers on events in history of the 
State, 530; exhibit to World’s fair, 

30; complete files of southern 
Tailtornia newspapers, 285. 

Spencer, Emanuel, the successful 
novel of fifty-six years ago, 42. 

Spofford, A. ., Congressional 
library, history of, 492-8. 

Sports and amusements of pioneers, 
399- 

oe act, 246, 514. 

Standish, Miles, monument to, 288. 

Starin family in America, by W. L. 
Stone, noticed, 78. 

St. Castin, Jean Vincent de. sketch 
of, 24; his marriage with daughter 
of chief Madockawando, 25; re- 
turned to France, 1701, 26. 

Sterling, Lord, nt to La Tour, 
119; house on Broad street, N. Y., 
528. 











Stevens, John Austin, revolutionary 
troubles and commerce, 243 ; sec- 
ond war with Great Britain, 419. 

= E. I., story of Castine, 


Me. 

Stillé.’ Dr. ie iat constitu- 
tion of yr 536. 

Stone, W. Starin family in 
America, aa 78. 

Stow, Samuel, peer of God's bless- 
7 "of N. E. +» 387 3 Sketch of Stow, 


Star, Mary, by Andrew Lang, 


Suffolk Count aty B ay mg Sooliy. 
at Riverhe L. I., annual meet- 
ing in Februar ~ election of offi- 
cers, Rev. Whittaker read 
a biographical sketch of Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, 404; expects a 
permanent home, 5 

Sumter, Gen., of South | Carolina,’ 64. 


AMENEND, Indian chief, see 
Tammany, 255. 

Tammany, the .? of Tamenend 

pb awe ~ gem H. C. Mercer, 


255-61. 

Tammany and Columbus in charac- 
Ler, 11. 

Tammany Society or Columbian 
order organized, 1789, 4; wigwam 
in Br street, 5; view of Tam- 
many hall in 1830, 7; corner-stone 
of new building (now Sun office), 
1811, 1x -_ 2593 society, 259- 

Tappan, “ 1776 House ” at, fe 

Taunton river (R. I.), va ley of of 
292 5 ; en of the, by Hon 

hace 


Taylor, Gan. , biography of, by Gen. 
0.0. Howard, noticed, 192. 

Tea, non- importation of, 5 HF 

Tennessee Confederate’ Historical 
Association, = meeting, on 
death of Gen. Kirby Smith, 
table at the Confederate azaar in 
Richmond, 5 

Tennessee Historical Scciety, Jan- 
uary meeting, donations. proceed- 
ings of Con ene ——— ho 
sociation, etc., Febru 
nee ee one on battle of Shilol, 

urst, 

Texas, the strug for indepen- 
dence, by W. ayes, 235; Aus- 
tin, colony of, 235; poem on, by 

They a 

ompson, F. 
dati, sketch Boar 

Thornton, Col. of'8 esth Micteies 

(English),on ey Jackson, at New 


Count os ean Dio- 


Orleans, 19. 
Thurston County Historical Society, 
at Olympia, Wash., 29 
Ticonderoga capedicien in 1759, 395- 
Timrod’s poems. 
= Thumb and I B. BR. Haydon, 69, 


Towabend, Chas. H., the Quinni- 
piac Indians, 530. 

Trade and ouetrce, 3 

Trent, W. P., life of Wa. Gilmore 
Simms, noticed, 300. 

ber se Col. Wm., dgainst embargo, 


Tyler, -, the successful novel 
of fifty-six years ago, ‘* Horse 
Shoe Robinson” [concluding 
chapter], 42; Whittier’s birth- 
place, 50. 





INDEX 


UN ITED STATES, how to study 
its history, by y HE. C ‘ hambers, 
; in paragraphs, ifornia, 61 ; 
‘storical exhibit at Madrid, 180; 
archives in state department, 298 ; 
school history acceptable to the 
south, 412, 539; second war with 
Great ritain, 419; between two 
fires, 424-6; great seal of, 471; 
various devices. 4743, $ Franklin ob- 
jects to the eagle, « 
Upton, Capt. F 
the civil war, 387. 


on A California i in 


ANDERBILT, Com. C., fitted 
out steamer Vanderbilt and pre- 
sented her to government, 204; 
— votes him a gold medal, 


Vaudreuil, Marquis de, 451. 
Van Pelt,” Daniel, Mrs. Martha J. 
mb, 126. 
Vespucius, Americus, an autog me 
eee aa of, by Walter S. Wil- 


169. 

Virgiia, Raleigh’s new fort in 

5s 459; description of, 463- 
Sr Ri Pend Grenville’s exped i- 
tion, 463 ; first white child born in, 
467 3 3 gavage Manteo baptized, 
r; social régime of colony, 503 ; 
— of ‘Giocord 507; go roe 
le from head of mace carried 
by royal —— 520. 

Virginia compan of London, 
gives land ied co lege at Henrico, 
a 67; charter revoked, 369; 

s of the courts, 1619-24, 
2 2 MS. wos in library of con- 


SS, 
virginia Hi Historical Society, No- 
vember meeting, gifts reported of 
a large mass o' pa rs and docu- 
ments relating to the Carter fam- 
ily, from 1700 to a, 72; bequest 
from Cassius F. Lee, books and 
papers of the Lee family, 72 ; 
arrangements for annual meetin Sng 
72; new quarters, report 
several by Conwa Robinson on 
early history of colony, etc., 538. 


W Wrenn Gen. Sh S., 220. 
er’s manuscrip ts, 184. 

War of 1812, i cee war with’ Great 
Britain, by J. A. Stevens, 419; 
a 435; Com. Rodgers 
inst the enemy, 

36 ; forgotten battle of the “ Big 
Sandy," 524 ; apathy of Massachu- 


Worrei: Ben, Statue, 289. 
Washington, Gen. ., letter to Gov. 
Morris, 58 ; ees of by = 
rson and height, 1763, 66; 

e smoke, 69; note to he ‘ye jay, 
82; title, or ip A of address, 102 ; 
receptions, 7035 one of his sweet- 
hearts, 177; do we know George 
Washington 222; McMaster’s 
sneer, 222 ; H.C. Lodge on, 222- 

323 passions, 228 ; facsimile let- 
ier, 233 ; letter in "reply to N. 
residents, 232; first portrait by 
Peale, 275, 298 ; annoyances, 409; 
first public “employment, 5133 
head uarters near Tappan, 539 ; 
mentioned, 184, 294. 

Washington, lary, story of, by 


551 


Marion Harland (Mrs. Terhune), 
noticed, 76. 
Waterston, R. C., bequeathes to 
Massachusetts Historical Society 

were $34. 

atertown Historical Society, Jan- 
"ae meeting, address by 
Dimick on Marco Polo, Miss E. 
M. Crafts er oo ,Barlow’ s vision of 
bs discussed, 





wali s treaty with Indians, 406. 
yw Daniel, incident in life of, 
I. Crandall, 252; orator at 
ie fair, 253. 

Weeks, Stephen B., Columbus and 
the spirit of his age, 72 ; subscrip- 
tions to new Confederate monu- 
ment, 72; on extent and charac- 
ter of Coedeherats press, 72 ; John 
Archdale and some of his de- 
scendants, 157. 

Wellington, 184. 

Western Pennsylvania Historical 

iety, March meeting, recita- 
tions, songs, and reading papers, 
etc. 

West ‘Virginia Historical and Anti- 
woes gs ae 293. 

Whitestown, N. Y., first Presby- 
terian church, 

Whittaker, Rev. B W., on Mrs. M. 


'» 535+ 
ittier, J. ¢ cd ’ tg ; birthplace, by 


‘uingham, Bp. Wn. R., 69. 
Willing, J. C. on Behring ’sea arbi- 


1 
ber net G. posite in the early 
arate the Republi ic, 8t ; on Bay- 
he ae oer | memorial history 
noticed, 190. 

Wilecs, Walter S., an auto raph 
manuscript of Americus espu- 
cius, 169. 

Winchester, Mrs., widow of famous 
inventor of the rifle, 297- 

Winchester, Rev. E., oration on 
Columbus, noteworthy for a pro- 

wey since fulfilled, 1792, 13. 
inthrop, Gov. John, an injustice 





to, 275. 
Winthrop, R. C., on = death of 
wan ing’ Adams, 3 

nae tok Historical Soctety, Jan- 


oth annual) meeting, re- 
ports, ‘Gistionraphy of authors of 
isconsin, 29 
Wisconsin, a ‘bi fi introduced toappro- 
priate $200,000 for a building for 
the libraries of Historical Society, 
ba pea etc., 408; early tra le 


Witchcraft, monument in Salem, 411. 
Women of New York, work and 
triotism in civil war, 205. 
read ap papers sent by the 


Wyoming Hfstorical Society dedi- 
cated its building, 292; February 
meeting, election of officers, re- 

rts, to arrange for a oe open- 

wig of rooms in rapid 408. 

oming, story 0: 
Wran if y weld F. og von, Russian 
"ao lorer, sketch of, 390. 


ONKERS Historical and Library 
Association, March meeting, a 
per was read on the battle of 
Phillipse" *s Bridge, 404. 





